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At the Clara Barton Birthplace 


A trumpet call—a hush—and then a 
gathering of nearly two hundred men and 
women before a flag staff in front of the 
rose-trellised doorway to the birthplace of 
Clara Barton in North Oxford, Mass. 

Thus was the program of the annual 
observance of Flag Day opened at 11.80, 
June 14. The skies were overcast; the 
rain fell for just a few minutes in the 
morning, but the cars continued to ar- 
rive, filled to capacity with passengers. 
Everything about the house and grounds 
was in readiness for company. This is 
true, however, any day one might arrive. 
A beautiful syringa bush nodded its greet- 
ing and gave its perfume to those who 
entered the house, and an air of efficiency 
and something quite professional poured 
forth from the barns, for the new laboratory 
was completed, except for a touch of 
paint here and there, and Miss Hazel 
Hunt, in charge of the Chemical Labora- 
tory of the Deaconess Hospital, and her 
assistant, Miss Blake, were eager and en- 
thusiastic to explain its service. 

Wandering into the fields, the two new 
bungalows stood out, white and clean, 
and completely furnished with the new 
beds, covered with new all-wool blankets. 
The shutters were thrown open showing 
how perfectly the buildings were screened. 

As the group stood about the flag pole, 
the president of the Women’s National 
Missionary Association, Rev. Hazel I. 
Kirk, introduced Rey. and Mrs. James 
W. Vallentyne from Portland, Maine. 
They had come because a very dear mem- 
ber of the Congress Square Mission Circle 
had asked that they be present to witness 
the raising of the beautiful American flag 
given by this Circle in honor of this mem- 
ber, Mrs. George S. Hunt. It was Mrs. 
Hunt’s most earnest wish that the Birth- 
place of Clara Barton might have the 
emblem of the country Miss Barton loved 
and served as a gift from the Mission 
Circle which she has so long loved and 
served. Her wish was gratified, and the 
impressive words of the pastor of the 


‘Congress Square Church and his wife 


will long be remembered. A great-grand- 
son, Charles Talbot, Jr., raised the flag as 
Mrs. Vallentyne spoke with deep feeling 
the words of Franklin K. Lane: “I am 
what you make me.”’ Mr. Arthur Hunt, 
son of Mrs. Hunt, was present and, when 
introduced, paid a touching tribute to his 
mother. We write with sadness, as the 
word comes of the death of Mrs. Hunt on 
Wednesday, just one day after the flag 
had been unfurled, and yet with joy that 
she lived long enough to know that her 
dream had been realized. 

The trumpeter, Mr. Albert McConnell, 
and the song leader, Mr. J. Edward 
Bouvier, both from Worcester, led the 
group in singing “The Star Spangled 
Banner,” following which the program was 
continued in the barn. Miss Barton was 


not especially a lover of music, but she 
did like the ‘‘Battle Hymn of the Repub- 
lic,’ and so this was used to continue the 
program. 

Always, to accomplish anything in this 
world of ours, we must have the man or 
the woman with a vision. We must have 
the dreamer of dreams who sees beyond 
what is happening to-day and looks ahead 
to the possibilities of the future. Such a 
woman is Mrs. Marietta B. Wilkins, who 
eleven years ago saw a vision and dreamed 
a dream of what might be accomplished 
with the purchase and restoration of the 
little home where Clara Barton was born. 
Mrs. Wilkins told of this vision and of the 
accomplishments which had been made 
with the aid of the members of the Asso- 
ciation, of which she was then president, 
and the many friends who caught the 
gleam. To-day, said Mrs. Wilkins, we see 
the house restored, the old barns made 
beautiful yet retaining the old lines; new 
cabins erected for the fresh air camp, and 
an opportunity opening up to us to serve 
humanity as we dreamed we might some 
day. 

The prospect of the summer camp for 
little girls with diabetes, which we are 
ready to open on June 25, working in co- 
operation with Dr. Elliott P. Joslin and 
his associates and the New England 
Deaconess Hospital, is an achievement of 
which we speak with great pride. Since 
it was found possible to convert our fresh 
air camp into a camp for diabetics, there 
has been much preparation to have every- 
thing in readiness. Dr. Joslin and his 
group have worked untiringly, installing 
an excellent laboratory and preparing in 
other ways. The Clara Barton Birth- 
place Committee hes been equally busy 
getting the camp equipment in readiness, 
furnishing the new cabins and attending 
to hundreds of details unknown to the 
one who looks on. With the anticipation 
of this work with children this summer, we 
listened to an interesting address on the 
value of the Diabetic Camp by Dr. 
Priscilla White, associated with Dr. Joslin. 
The camp serves not only the children but 
the parents as well. All the children who 
will come need hospital care. Here they 
may be assured of as fine treatment as 
they would receive in a hospital, plus a 
vacation which would appeal to any young- 
ster. The children who will come ,are 
from families where the expense of send- 
ing a child to a regular diabetic camp would 
be prohibitive. Are we not proud that 
we can make possible the vacations for 
these little children? We next listened to 
Miss Hazel Hunt, of the Deaconess Hos- 
pital, as she told of the value of the labora- 
tory and what an important part it played 
in the care of the diabetic child. After 
listening to these two young women, how 
could one fail to be interested or alive to 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1, The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


THE SUMMER LEADER 


OR the two months beginning July 1, the Chris- 
tian Leader will come out once in two weeks. 
Every effort will be made to keep the paper at 

the highest possible level of interest and significance. 

Back of this change there lies one of the finest 
stories of loyalty and sacrifice in our history. 

Like a hundred million citizens and institutions, 
the Leader has a bad ease of frozen assets. It has its 
property, but much of it is not producing income. 
The corporation is solid, every trust fund is intact, 
every gold note is fully protected. But even when 
everything is solid it does not follow that everything 
ean be used. 

We have had an income of over twelve thousand 
dollars a year from a mortgage. The people who 
gave the mortgage failed, and we had to take the 
building over. In the present condition of the real 
estate market, the building can do little more than 
carry itself. So we are hard up for ready cash to use. 
Our normal deficit of eight thousand has been jumped 
to twenty thousand. Men like Friend, Bicknell, 
Peirce, Mason, Lowe, Hill, Leining, and others. on our 
Board can not let that go on. Like the Government 
of the United States, we have to balance our budget. 
We have made a start by cutting every item of ex- 
pense that we can cut. 

We now propose, with the willing co-operation of 
the force, to cut salaries and wages in two for the next 
two months and to operate on half time. We propose 
to fill no vacancies created by resignations unless ab- 
solutely necessary, and to double up on work. 

The feeling of everybody in our organization 
for the Leader, from the president of the corporation 
to the janitor, is profoundly moving. “They shall 
not pass” is the sentiment, and in the “they” are 
included abridgment, curtailment, mutilation, or 
other destructive change in the Leader. 

We have money, but we can not eat it and we 
can not drink it, and yet we have to eat and drink. 
If anybody wants to give us a few thousand, or a few 
hundreds, or a few dollars, to help out, it will be 
manna, but we are not making an appeal at this 
moment. We shall present a plan of co-operating 
membership in our next issue. 

But what we especially want to praise at this 
moment is the spirit of the force. It means hardship, 
deprivation, and in some cases family crisis, but they 
are all game. And it is not as if they were overpaid. 


Practically every one in normal times could do better 
outside of our business, but they like us, believe in us, 
and find joy in working for us. 

This summer cut is not a solution of our problem, 
but it is a hopeful start. The self-sacrificing men who 
give weeks of time every year to work on the Board 
are not idle in other ways. We shall see what they 
propose. We shall be prepared to help. 

These are hard days, but there is a bright side to 
disaster, and in the acceptance of this situation 
courageously we see something of the brightness. 

If the Leader means to its readers half what it 
does to its workers, its future is safe. 

* * 


THE DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE 


UST why has the Disarmament Conference at 
Geneva thus iar been a failure? 

For one reason it has been cursed, as so 
many other conferences have been cursed, with tech- 
nical commissions or boards of experts. 

The Manchester Guardian, the Liberal English 
journal, said recently that experts by trade “are 
mongers. of hair-splitting subtleties, and disarmament, 
if it comes at all, will come not by their aid but in 
spite of them.” 

In Miss Tarbell’s fascinating biography of Owen 
Young there is a full account of the making of the 
Young Plan. That conference also had its experts. 
For two months the experts had been working on 
the amount Germany could pay. “They brought in 
their report,” says Miss Tarbell. ‘Nothing could 
have been more scientific—a diagrammatic solution 
which couldn’t be denied. After it had been submitted 
the committee sat in silence, not able to disprove but 
knowing they could not accept it. It was Mr. Franc- 
qui who first spoke: 

“ Mr. President, I have this to say and only 
this: I have a ship. She goes sea. She have two 
masts, one long and one short. She have a skipper 
and mate. Question: What is the age of the captain? 
Answer: Six thousand two hundred eighty-four feet.’ 

“And that ended the diagram.”’ 

Would that every commission could have a 
Franequi to hurl that kind of sarcasm at the techni- 
calities which stand in the way of agreement, and a 
Young to state every difficult problem in a few simple 
sentences, and to induce men to look at all sides. 

But there is another reason, more fundamental, 
why agreement is not in sight. It is because every 
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nation looks at every question presented from its 
own selfish standpoint. 

The Manchester Guardian says that of the three 
Disarmament Conferences—1921, 1927, 1930—only 
one has succeeded, and that was the Washington Con- 
ference of 1921. And the reason? Because the 
United States Government submitted a plan which 
involved sacrifice to itself as well as to others. ‘In 
no direction,” says the Guardian, “has there been yet 
any such leadership, either in policy or in concession, 
at Geneva.” Who knows but what suddenly some 
bold proposal may completely change the aspect 
of things? 

This is true: The financial distress of the world is 
working in favor of the conference. At a time when 
every dollar is needed, hundreds of millions are going 
into that which endangers the security of the na- 
tions, and people are beginning to see it. Also in the 
background—and not so much in the background 
now—stands Germany, demanding that the Powers 
live up to their agreement to disarm themselves as 
they disarmed her. 

It is folly to give up hope for Geneva. As long 
as the delegates face each other there is hope. If we 
back in our homes would wake up and get interested 
and vocal, great things might happen. 


* * 


A BEAUTIFUL GIFT 

RS. CHARLES H. EMMONS, who has been 
housed for many months fighting desperately 

against the encroachments of serious illness, 

has just given a subscription for one year to the 
Christian Leader in memory of Mrs. Mary A. Seymour, 
faithful member of the Universalist church of John- 
son City, Kansas, who passed away a short lime ago. 

This subscription is to be used for some one who 
is unable longer to take the Leader because of the 
financial stress. We have a number of people on 
our list of subscribers who are being carried in this 
way by donors unknown to them. It is a beautiful 
service to render. This gift from Mrs. Emmons is 
particularly timely in view of the hard times which 
the Christian Leader, like all other periodicals, is 
facing. 

* * 
MRS. HOOVER ON THE NORTH OXFORD 
CAMP 
RS. HERBERT HOOVER has written a letter 
to Miss Alice G. Enbom about the camp for 
little girls suffering with diabetes to be 
opened soon at the Clara Barton Birthplace. 

She says: “This endeavor is in keeping with 
the spirit of the founder of the Red Cross.” She 
comments on the fact that “a joyful summer holi- 
day” is “combined with active and practical interest 
in children who need expert medical supervision.” 

No matter how hard the times, a project of this 
kind, once understood, makes a tremendous appeal. 

The greatest authority on diabetes in New Eng- 
land and one of the greatest in the country is taking 
the lead on the medical side. 

The women of the Universalist Church and the 
young Universalists of Massachusetts are organizing 
the camp, financing it and running it. 


It is to give children who seem doomed to short 
lives a chance for long, happy and useful lives. 

It is a unit in the great army mobilized in recent 
years to save the nation’s most valuable asset. 

That it appeals to intelligent people outside 
our church ought to make all of us inside the church 
glad to co-operate. Checks may be sent to Miss 
Alice G. Enbom, 176 Newbury St., Boston, or to 
Edward K. Hempel, 2 Hillcrest Circle, Swampscott, 
Mass. 


* * 


DR. LOWE IS PRESIDENT 
T a meeting of the Trustees of the Universalist 
Publishing House on: May 26, Dr. Arthur W. 
Peirce resigned as president and A. Ingham 
Bicknell took the office until a president should be 
secured. At the meeting of the Directors on June 16, 
Mr. Bicknell resigned, and Dr. John Smith Lowe was 
elected president. Dr. John van Schaick was made 
manager. 

We welcome Dr. Lowe, who is an old friend. 
We record our sincere appreciation of the untiring, 
able service of Dr. Peirce. It is a joy to think that 
he remains on the Board of Directors. 

We regret to announce that Arthur E. Mason, 
after twenty-six years of faithful service as treasurer, 
has felt compelled to give up that position. A per- 
manent treasurer has not yet been secured. Mr. 
Mason remains on the Board of Trustees and his coun- 


sel will be invaluable. 
* * 


CONSTRUCTIVE TACKLING OF UNEMPLOY- 
MENT 
HE Commonwealth of Massachusetts has a 
special commission on the stabilization of em- 
ployment, in which Edwin S. Smith, State 
Commissioner of Labor and Industry, has done ef- 
fective service. This commission is tackling the sub- 
ject of unemployment by urging a system of unem- 
ployment reserves in which the industry lays aside 
money in good times to carry laborers through bad 
times. 

The commission points out that several great 
industries already have made a start along these 
lines, and says that some form of legislation by which 
a rational system of compulsory insurance can be 
put into operation may become necessary. ‘“This,’’ 
he asserts, “would seem preferable to soaking the 
employer in taxes for relief of the unemployed when 
times of distress are hard upon him.” 

More and more we are coming to realize that we 
are members one of another. If one member suffers, 
all the members suffer with him. It is absolutely 
impossible for the average laboring man with an in- 
come of $1,300 a year and children to educate to lay 
aside very much money for a rainy day. Those who 
are insisting that every man must bear responsibility 
for his own life, and that to weaken this sense of re- 
sponsibility would be disastrous, have put their fingers 
on a great truth. This Massachusetts commission, 
however, does not believe that a reserve built up out 
of joint efforts of labor and capital would weaken a 
sense of responsibility. The men would feel that it 
was something like a savings bank account, and have 
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a hearty self-respect in taking advantage of this form 
of insurance. Those who have tried the experiment 
of some form of unemployment reserve for their own 
industries find that it has been a great stabilizing in- 
fluence, and has been worth more to the industry than 
it has cost. 

If we can control our wild men and wake up our 
tame men, we may be able to render a great service 
to the country along these lines. At least the old 
Bay State is making a start. 


* * 


AND WITH WHAT JUDGMENT YE JUDGE 


HE road to hell is paved with good intentions.” 
And many men there be who go to hell ever 
facing forward, but sliding back faster than they 

advance. 

And some there be who make wreck of life while 
they labor unselfishly for their fellow men. 

Is there not something frightfully wrong about 
things when one and the same act makes a man hon- 
ored if it succeeds and execrated if it fails? 

It is a dangerous thing to use money which one 
holds in trust to speculate—even if it be speculation 
to make something for a church, an orphanage, or a 
school. 
matter of a trusteeship are wise. The punishment for 
breach of trust is necessary. We must not let our- 
selves be careless. We must not let young people 
think that they can be careless. As Christian people 
we must stand for the highest ideals of fidelity to a 
trust. 

But what do we think of ourselves if we put up 
a statue to a man who goes into Wall Street secretly 
with fifty thousand dollars that he is holding for 
others and makes fifty thousand more, and send to 
prison the man who takes the fifty thousand and loses 
it? The difference is simply that between success 
and failure. 

There are some people who are defaulters because 
they are men of low, base motive, and other people 
because they yearn overmuch for success in the good 
undertaking to which they have devoted their lives. 

The difference between “benefactors” and “‘crim- 
inals’ may be as slight as the difference between 
speculation in January ’28 and January ’32. 

It makes no difference, of course, in our con- 
demnation of the act itself. Generally the act grows 
in part out of weakness, vanity, belief that expertness 
in one field makes a man expert in another field. But 
does it not make any difference in our judgment of the 
man? Is there not something written in a famous 
old book about much that can be forgiven‘a man 
because he loved much? 

There is a solemn warning to us when we read 
the story of men like that Charlestown layman, a 
trustee of one of our own churches, who sometime 
ago was sent to prison for defalcations. We see how 
insidious the thing is, how recklessness grows, how at 
the end one may do things that he would never do in 
the beginning. 

In all the thrilling and the devastating experiences 
that come to us in our human contacts is there not 
one rather sure test of our own souls? 

How is it with us when we read in the papers 


The safeguards society has put around the ~ 


about. this man or that ‘‘going wrong?” Is there a 
deep subconscious pleasure because we in comparison 
are so great or so high? Or is there a numbing pain, 
a quick stabbing pain that will hardly let us catch 
our breath, a putting of self in his place, a true realiza- 
tion of how little it might take to sweep us off our 
base, if not along the line of our brother’s weakness, 
then along the lines of our own weakness? 

Those were great words of Lincoln, “malice 
toward none; charity for all.’”” And then, almost in 
antithesis, ‘firmness in the right as God gives us to 
see the right.”” It is hard sometimes to make the two 
things, “mercy and justice,” walk together, but not 
once or twice only has it been found that the most 
merciful thing is the most just, and the most just thing 
the most merciful. 

* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


Walter Lippmann insists that no dealing with 
symptoms on the surface will ever solve our problem of 
financial depression. In an article in the Yale Re- 
view he points out that in some way or other we shall 
have to embark on a policy that will enable goods to 
be exchanged in international trade. For the last 
decade, he says, our governmental policies have 
been contradictory and destructive. 


In the Christian Century “Conversation about 
God,” Macintosh claims that men must believe in . 
God in order to have moral optimism, Otto says that 
they can live with courage and drive without belief in 
God, and Wieman insists that the fact that many men 
do not have to believe in God has nothing whatever 
to do with His existence and nature. 


Seldom has a person after death delivered such a 
“wallop”? as Miss Laura Shannon gave Bishop Man- 
ning by a codicil to her will providing that if Manning 
were alive when she passed on, the million she b2- 
queathed to his cathedral should go to St. Luke’s 
Hospital. Now St. Luke’s gets the money. 


Dr. Charles L. Goodell of the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America says that 430,000 new 
members were added to the American churches of 
all denominations during the past twelve months, an 
increase that is five times as large as that of the pre- 
ceding year. 


Every newspaper man worth his salt finds his 
reverence for facts growing in direct ratio to the 
amount of misstatement which engulfs him. The 
trouble with most of us, however, is that we are not 
willing to look for facts in many realms. 


When young ministers condemn so unsparingly 
a profession like the ministry and an institution like 
the church, we ask ourselves in wonder how they ever 
could have brought themselves to the point of or- 
dination. 


“Spring comes late to Nova Scotia 
But she comes with matchless grace, 
In her arms a sheaf of iris, 
Resurrection on her face.”’ 
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Milestones — 
George W. Kent 


=9N the story of Israel we read that when the 
mM Hi tribes became aware that they were one people 
4 §} and began really to be a nation their leader, 
ie}! Samuel, set up a memorial stone—“The Stone 
of Help,’ he called it—saying, “Hitherto hath the 
Lord helped us.”” All along the way I’ve come, these 
three-quarters of a century, yes, and of the full cen- 
tury this dear old church of ours has come—lI see it 
marked with such memorial stones, all testifying, 
“Hitherto hath the Lord helped us.” 

Because we are such old friends here this morning 
I’m going to take liberties, I’m going to call them 
milestones and tell you to begin with what they have 
meant to me. 

It 7s taking liberties. For, you see, I was brought 
up on milestones and I hardly think you can have the 
taste for them that Ihave. I’ve never found many in 
America. I dare say one or two of you remember 
me perched dizzily aloft on that high old bicycle of 
mine, riding out of Reading—to Gettysburg, to Phila- 
delphia, and how often to that shrine of ours at Oley, 
where Dr. de Benneville had preached and practised 
his Gospel of Universal Love! I’ve ridden many a 
lowlier successor of that high wheel since then, but how 
few the milestones I have met with, North or South! 
But when I was a boy in England, and spent my holi- 
days in long and unforgotten tramps about the coun- 
try with my brother—gone but a month ago—how 
well we knew and treasured milestones! 

They are everywhere in rural England. They 
must have meant so much to old-time folk, who 
traveled mainly afoot, and to whom a mile in the day’s 
journey must have stood for so much more than to 
our fifty-mile-an-hour automobiles, or 100-mile-an- 
hour airplanes! We loved them, those old stones! 

They told us just how far we’d come, and how 
far we had to go! They were usually low and wide, 
not stone pillars, but more like flat stone pillows, good 
for boys to sit on if they were tired or to jump over at 
the journey’s fresh beginning. Now, I’m not so far 
behind this venerable old centenarian church. I had 
the joyous privilege a while ago both of sitting down 
upon, and of jumping over, the seventy-fifth milestone 
of my own journey of life. 

And I made the odd discovery that, alike for a 
man and a church, the seventy-fifth, or the hundredth, 
milestone is a winning post, it’s a starting post and it’s 
a sign-post—all three! 

I know you won’t mind if I use myself for a couple 
of minutes to show what a wonderful winning post a 
man’s seventy-fifth milestone is. 

I could give all my time this morning to telling 
you what winnings it has brought to my own abundant 
fortune—such a beggarly one in stocks and bonds and 
such a princely one in treasures of enriched experience, 
and widened thought, and multiplied friendships! 
I can’t recall one foolish bet I’ve made—upon free- 

dom’s leading me to more of truth instead of less, upon 


*A sermon delivered at the Centennial of the Church of 
Our Father, Reading, Pa., Sunday, June 5, 1932. 


truth’s revealing more of wonder and beauty and 
worth to me than I had looked to find, upon my faith 
in God and man, my trust in the churches it has been 
my very life to count upon—yes, let me whisper it, 
I ean’t recall one bet I’ve made upon its paying to be 
foolishly soft-hearted myself, but what I’ve won! Oh, 
yes, I’ve sunk a little money: by it, but I’ve made 
such an enormous profit in satisfaction that I figure 
myself way ahead at the winning post! 

But when it comes to life’s winnings—tbe it the 
life of a man or a church—the strangest of them all to 
me are those that come through unmistakable losing. 
It mystifies, even while it glorifies, my own attempt 
to make out Life’s meaning. I recall times—in Vir- 
ginia, in Louisiana—when I’ve lost the way of health 
and found it a weary pain to be alive. I’ve had the 
sudden loss of one who was dearest and nearest to me 
in all the world, and when, too, sorely stricken, 1 was 
most in need of her. You can feel, I’m sure, with me, 
that in their day those losses made life seem less than 
worth the living. 

But, there’s the sacred wonder of it! I can testify 
to you, with all my soul’s sincerity, that those worst 
losses of my life have left behind them a somewhat 
broken old body it may be, but such abundant gains— 
ot higher understanding, of faith and joy in the love 
and tenderness of my fellow men and women, even of 
faith in myself—that I would not be without them for 
all the money in the world! 

All we mortals need, I feel assured, is a religion, 
such as ours, that when losses and sorrows fall upon us, 
enables us to grow and sweeten under them instead of 
wilt and sour. Need I bring home to you what these 
hundred years have won for you as a church? 

Why, the triumph of our Universalism, on the 
field we set ourselves to win it a hundred years ago, 
is Just about complete! For, as I read the story of 
it, we set out to convert, not Jews from their ancient 
faith in which we shared, not Roman Catholics from 
their consecration to a Universal Church in which we 
believe more than they do, but our fellow-Protestants, 
believers in creed and doctrine, from the one dogma 
that destroyed the blessed truth of all the rest—the 
defeatist dogma of God’s infinite and everlasting failure 
to perfect His creative purpose in a universal holiness 
and happiness. I venture to assert that, reinforced 
year after year by all the resources of a broadening 
scholarship and a civilized humanity, we’ve won that 
victory! ; 

Circus-tents and temples of Venus may still use 
the fires of an endless hell to scurry folk along the saw- 
dust trail, or to whip the emotions out of harness, 
but where will you find the enlightened, responsible 
Protestant pulpit to-day in which an essential Uni- 
versalism is not fundamental to the preaching of the 
one God good and real enough for men to worship? 

Universalism, with our label judiciously obscured 
quite frequently, means not only the ultimate salva- 
tion of all souls, but the present salvation of all 
churches and creeds that depend upon modern jn- 
telligence and humanity to live! 
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And while these hundred years of this dear mother 
church of yours have seen her fairly win the conquest 
of her faith upon the field she entered, I would even 
sooner dwell, if there were time, upon all that she has 
won for you and me who have loved and stood by her, 
and in turn have been helped and blessed by her, as 
her own ministers, and members—sons and daughters 
all of hers! 

In the certitude of my own memory I dare to hold 
up this church as lovably typical of what a church 
may be to its people—the home of a united Christian 
family. And I mean it in a fuller sense than perhaps 
we can quite realize to-day. For this church lives in 
old-time memories of mine—memories that thrill 
me yet with the joy and interest we had in living, be- 
fore we had the autos and radios and movies that give 
to life the exquisite charm and exuberant happiness 
we revel in to-day! 

In those impoverished times we had to depend 
upon ourselves instead of our machines; we had to be 
each other’s comfort instead of buying it: If sorrow or 
sickness fell upon the home of a friend, instead of a 
telephone call, or a professional riurse, we had to go 
ourselves. 

These are better times! If we ourselves have 
slumped a bit, because of too many props, we can 
straighten ourselves up again and keep the props in 
their proper places. But, as we say down South, those 
old times “‘sure did” make a united, helpful family out 
of achurch! What pictures I shall carry all my days— 
my portrait gallery that no fire or vandal can destroy! 

I see for one your dear mother of two sons—such a 
true friend to this church and of its minister—a 
widow. I see myself and that devoted mother, sitting 
the long hours past midnight by the bedside of one of 
those two beloved boys, one who is dying, and [ know 
myself to have been made a better and braver man 
these forty years, for the pure faith and courage of 
that stricken mother and son. I see my good physi- 
cian—a loyal member of this church—helping me to 
save that stalwart young father who had lately joined 
us from beating the poor little Jewish peddler, ac- 
cused by some hex doctor of the evil eye, and the 
consequent marasmus afflicting the baby. Our good 
physician, and a generous dose of sunshine, cure the 
baby and keep the poor peddler from attack and the 
young father out of jail! Just glimpses of my picture 
gallery, but giving you a reminder which you older 
members do not need, of the unnumbered intimate 
associations and loving-kindnesses that have won for 
this old church of ours the blessed fellowship of saints 
and sinners—mostly sinners—thank God, that it has 
been. I thank God, too, though, that this hundredth 
milestone I’ve been hailing as a winning post and on 
which we ought to leave our glad and grateful word, 
“Hitherto hath the Lord helped us,” is even more 
splendidly our starting post. 

When I claim, as I do at every chance I get, that 
all our present, urgent problems forced right home to 
us just now in such world-wide perplexity and suffer- 
ing, when I claim that they will yield their saving 
solution inch by inch to every inch of constructive 
fellowship and creative service and unselfishness we 
give to the divine evolution at work—what is it I am 
claiming? What else than that our winning post of 


to-day’s productive and co-operative power is the 
starting-post, as soon as we choose to have it so, of 
such an era of mutual good-fortune and security as 
our earth has never seen before! 

See what a starting post we can make of it. My 
two grandfathers, who were brothers and who loved 
each other as two men often will, as the Bible says, 
“passing the love of women,’’ bade each other good- 
by at the ship’s side a hundred years ago. They never 
saw each other again! 

Well nigh every old family in America has some 
such record. 

The far-reaching, separating spaces of sea and 
land used to make almost two worlds for those who 
left behind their folk in Britain, or Germany, to 
find new homes in the heart of America. 

It isn’t to be wondered at that we people over 
here grew to feel that we could live and thrive the 
better off by ourselves! But our very spirit of ad- 
venture and enterprise and invention have waked us 
from that anti-Universalist and ultra-Orthodox dream. 
Where won’t you find Americans and their mechanical 
and commercial achievements to-day? 

My own American grandfather’s invention in 
New York made my English grandfather’s fortune in 
London, and paid my way across the sea and through 
our grand old St. Lawrence University. 

The Wright brothers with their first airplane sig- 
naled the doom of every barrier that sea or desert or 
mountain range, or every futile wall that Rome or 
China or America, has ever reared. 

Our own Lindbergh, in whose heartache we all 
share, putting beneath him and behind him all the 
frontiers of the New World and the Old, put an end to 
shutting in and shutting out, to any further denying 
and defying of human fellowship and intercourse! 
Not enough of us yet have come to this Universalism— 
in God’s great meaning of the word. Only our rum- 
runners and kidnappers seem actively aware of it. 
But those with faith in fellow-man and in the religion 
ot human brotherhood are not really worse fools than 
those who put our twentieth century equipment into 
greed and crime, they are only slower to catch on and 
win the game! You wait a while and see! And, hold 
this certainty, for the ever-growing host of us, in 
every country of the world, who want a religion of 
trust and good will, an economics of unabated produc- 
tion and a no-longer-failing distribution, a politics of 
national and international decency and fraternity, 
hold this certainty: for us to have won, as we have won, 
the navigation of the air, the world-voice of radio, 
and the new sense of our common and inseparable 
humanity, it is the guarantee of a new era! An era 
for which such a word as Universalist is the only ade- 
quate descriptive term. There is one other sublimely 
adequate term inscribed in more recent lettering upon 
our hundredth milestone—one that was nowhere to 
be read in 1832—and it tells us why the new day is 
bound to dawn upon this darkest hour before it. 
That word is “Evolution!” 

Creative evolution! Just to read that enlighten- 
ing, inspiring revelation of God’s Word on our Me- 
morial Stone of 1932! To read that, instead of coming 
down-hill since 4004 B. C., from a ready-made heaven 
of innocence and ignorance and indolence, and t_.c 
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inevitable smash of such a flimsy job, we’ve come up 
and up, millions of unfolding years, from God’s begin- 
ning of an infinitely wonderful and on-going creation, 
in which to-day we are called to be partners and co- 
workers with Him—is not this to have a cheering, 
conquering send-off for our second hundred years? 
Indeed a starting post! 

When I remember that in my own boyhood no 
such mighty incentive or inspiration had entered into 
the mind or heart of any one of us, that I was actually 
hearing such devoted men as Moody, the great evan- 
gelist, make desperate appeal that we save from this 
wrecked and sinking world as many of the passengers 
and crew as possible and let it go down to its inevitable 
doom—I tell you, friends, that God’s real creative 
work for us, through all the time ahead, beckons 
radiant and beautiful with His assurance of success. 
And my one dear hope and faith is that, here or some- 
where in what Jesus calls “the many mansions of my 
Father’s House,” somewhere in the wonderful workshop 
of the Spirit, you and I may have a working, winning 
share in it! 

For, finally, there’s the one other feature of those 
old English milestones that I recall with such af- 
fection. So many a one of them was to us, not only 
a winning post, telling us we’d won the up-hill half of 
our journey—“Ten miles from Charing Cross,’ and 
then after a rest, a starting-pcst, sending us on with 
the cheery word that it was only “Three miles to 
Teddington,” and our journey’s end—but so often 
they were sign-posts too! At a cross road, at a part- 
ing of the ways, a moss-grown arrow, cut deep into 
the stone, would point the right road to take! What 
a helpful guide we often found in those weather-worn 
old stones, telling the way to Teddington and home! 
If this hur.dredth year of our church, this year of 
world-wide difficulty and confused and sore distress, 
stands for anything, it is to do just that—to show us 
the road to take! The right road turns off from the 
way we’ve ccme. But it doesn’t mean that the old 
roads were all wrong. Nota bit of it! 

No, indeed, but just because the old roads have 
won for us so much, ours has become the duty and the 
ability to turn into a higher road than the old ones. 
Yes, and the pointing arrow on our 1932 milestone 
directs us to a perfectly natural, obvious turn in the 
old road, where it rises out of the swamp and thicket 
in which we are all stuck—the swamp of sect and class 
and narrow nationalism, the thicket of economic and 
political stupidity and selfishness. Oh, dear friends, 
if this last dismal mile we’ve come in the onward march 
of our creative evolution has pounded it.into us, 
pounded it into our American people, that the time 
has come to take the turn in the road, and rise to a 
Universalist behavior of our own, as well as a belief 
that God will act that way, then this last weary, 
demoralized mile, instead of the worst, will prove 
to be the best we’ve ever had to travel! That’s just 
what it means! Such a lot of different roads have 
brought us so far—pathways of creed and sect, of 
politics and party, of capital and communism, of profit 

earning and wage earning, of individualism and so- 
cialism, of nationalism and internationalism! They’ve 
all led onward and upward! 

But, what a terrific jam they’ve led to in our day, 


and not one Orthodox way of them all big enough to 
be the way out! Let us have no fear! There is a 
highway out—and up. Of course it runs up-hill and 
has its difficult grades, but it is broad and big enough 
to set the jam all free and to carry all mankind along 
its higher, happier way. And the name inscribed 
upon this hundredth milestone of our church trans- 
figures it from milestone to sign-post, pointing to that 
highway of peace and prosperity. Yes, and to more 
glorious human adventure and achievement than the 
world has ever known! For it’s the Universalist 
high road, at last! It has got to be. The leaders of 
mankjnd—American, European, Eastern—will have 
to give their faith and work to the truth that is the 
very truth of God, and He will let them stop at noth- 
ing less, the truth that our problems and perplexities 
must find a Universalist solution! 

God’s human family is one; its welfare is that of 
all; the law of its peace and progress and prosperity is 
all-inclusive; the way out of our present night of an- 
guish into the good day to come has got to be a wniver- 
sal way. No saving of ourselves and letting the rest 
go hang! No wealth for one class of us and hungry 
want for all outside, no self-selected saints en route to 
heaven and a myriad outcasts going to hell! I chal- 
lenge a reply to this: For what have we solved the 
problem of ample abundance to meet all the needs 
of humankind? For what have we won the all-suf- 
ficient partnership of nature’s forces and resources? 
For what have we risen to the intelligence and skill 
to work out plans of universal welfare?” For what? 
If not that we go the next mile needful, up to the 
Christ-spirit of the will to do it? To give way in our 
greed and littleness and selfishness enough to put 
through an economics, a politics, an ethics, that shall 


rob none and yet be fair and good to all—in aword, to" 


be Universalist in will and deed as well as creed! 

An old chap like myself has the privilege of posing 
asa prophet. So let me prophesy to end with! 

I base it on that daring project of our Universalist 
and Unitarian Churches to found “The Free Church 
of America” and to welcome every church that wants 
to join its open fellowship. I see—in no distant future 
—not only a Free Church of America but of all man- 
kind. I see not only a Fellowship of Churches free 
from outgrown bonds, but a fellowship of human kind 
in producing and distributing and co-operating, that 
shall break all ignorant, needless bondage of men to 
bare subsistence, and shall open wide, and for all time 
to come, a higher road of universal progress and pros- 
perity. And that, that foretaste of heaven upon earth, 
will be what? Just nothing less than our Mother 
Karth’s fulfillment of your Mother Church’s gospel of 
Universalism! 

* * * 
A GREAT REALITY 
Bertha Gerneaux Woods 
Back of our labored and uncertain thinking, 
Back of the straining words that voice our creed, 
O Great Reality, with large forbearance, 
See our intent and love us for our need. 


If in the maze of words we lose our meaning, 
Dear Father God, and call Thy name amiss, 

Smile down upon us, whisper: ‘But be loving— 
All My disciples shall be known by this.” 
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LVI. Ida Tarbell’s Life of Owen Young * 
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OR some time we have heard reports that Miss 


ay in industry, and in international relations, is known 
(=4) Ida M. Tarbell was busy on a life of Owen D. 


Young. Now the book has appeared. She 
calls it a sketch. In fact, it is a volume of 
350 good sized pages, beautifully printed and well 
illustrated. On the paper cover is the most satis- 
factory picture of Mr. Young that we have ever seen. 
It is reproduced in this issue. As a frontispiece for 
the book we have Mr. Young with his hat on, pipe 
in mouth, as he might look inspecting one of his new 
buildings in Van Hornesville, or his prize cattle on 
the farm. Other pictures show him at the age of 
thirteen, at the age of sixteen, as a member of the 
Simmons Gang at St. Lawrence, and as a man in 
various public and private capacities. There are 
pictures, also, of great industrial leaders with whom he 
has been associated, and of his mother and his wife. 
Miss Tarbell, who has given us lives of Napoleon, 
Madame Roland, Judge Gary, Abraham Lincoln, 
and the History of the Standard Oil Company, now, 
in her seventy-fifth year, writes one of the best books 
of her life. She started out to make a picture of a 
new type of industrial leader. The man was there 
to work with, and she had insight and skill enough to 
catch a remarkably accurate picture of him. 

In her preface, she expresses her gratitude to 
Mr. Young for answering her questions, but she says 
emphatically that he has not seen any part of the 
manuscript of the book. She thanks a large number 
. of his friends who have co-operated, and blames them 
for the fact that, “without intending or desiring it, 
I have written what approaches a eulogy.” She 
goes on to say: “Though my best research failed to 
show him as less good than he looks, if the enthusiasm of 
his friends had been less contagious I might have 
achieved more of the limiting lines that define a man.”’ 
Then she makes an observation with which we fully 
sympathize: ‘After all, I have never been one who 
felt that the praise of him you believe to be a good 
man js a shame to the writer, any more than I have 
felt the condemnation of a man you believe evil is a 
particular virtue in a writer.” 

Readers of this journal are familiar with the main 
outlines of the life of Owen Young. Born in Van 
Hornesville, N. Y., in 1874, raised on a farm, started 
at the country school and the little country Univer- 
salist church, he early showed great aptitude for study. 
By sacrificing and toiling he and his folks succeeded 
in getting him through the academy at Springfield, 
through St. Lawrence University, and through the 
Boston University Law School. In the law he soon 
found a specialty—public utilities. Brought to the 
attention of the head of the General Electric Com- 
pany by a law suit where he was on the other side, he 
was invited into their legal department. Soon he 
was chairman of the board. What he has since done 

*Owen D. Young: A New Type of Industrial Leader. By 
Ida M. Tarbell. Macmillan, $3.00. 


and read of all men. 

Miss Tarbell fills out this bare record of facts 
and gives most interesting anecdotes. One of the 
best we use editorially in this issue. In her first 
chapter she says: ‘Besides school there was church 
and Sunday school. The Youngs were Universalists. 
The boy grew up under liberal religious teaching, 
love to God, to man, the essence of it. He grasped 
that. It spoke to a nature as gentle as his father’s, 
and, like his father, he never spoke ill of any one.” 
He had his share of responsibility from the very be- 
ginning, filling the wood box, bringing the water, 
riding the horse to the village on errands. “I could 
always trust him,” said his mother. 

There is the oft told story of Dr. Hervey seeking 
him out and inducing him to go to St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity. But Miss Tarbell tells us also how the Rev. 
Caleb Fisher, a hearty, eloquent young man interested 
in every one, went down to Van Hornesville to preach 
while still in the theological school at St. Lawrence, 
heard Owen Young conduct a Sunday school class, 
went back, told Dr. Hervey, and set him on the 
trail. 

In reading the account of his life at St. Lawrence 
University one sees clearly how big a part extra- 
curricular activities had in forming Young’s character. 
He was a natural leader. The contacts of college 
life brought out that leadership. A distinguished 
judge of the North Country also told Miss Tarbell 
a story which reveals how innate and deep-seated was 
his kindness and how it came out in college con- 
tacts. 

Caleb Fisher comes into the book again. When 
Young had the problem of deciding where he would 
study law, Fisher, in the summer of 1893, invited him 
to. spend a vacation in New England, paying the 
bills and giving the boy a wonderful experience. 

We will not anticipate the fascinating story of 
his getting started in the law. For two years he was 
in Boston University and for fifteen years he was at 
the Boston bar. Bitterly disappointed when his first 
chance to break into the law business went glimmering 
because of the death of the man who promised him a 
job, he moved like lightning when another opportunity 
presented itself, and got a start at $10 a week, which 
was the beginning of a real career in the law. 

John P. Wright, now a member of the firm to 
which Mr. Young belonged in Boston, is quoted by 
Miss Tarbell as follows: “He would reach a legal 
solution of an intricate matter so quickly that it 
savored of legal legerdemain. His answer to a prob- 
lem was so simple that you could not believe your 
ears. He would dissect a case so carefully that it 
would be as plain as your nose on your face. I used 
to enjoy going to him with things that were difficult. 
He always considered your problem as carefully as 
if it were his own—was instinctively helpful with 
everybody.” 
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Another lawyer said of him that he was “resource- 
ful in argument, leaning always toward compromise 
_... did not get angry .... showed great firm- 
ness, .. . . was absolutely unyielding when he had 
come to a decision.” 

The boy went off from Herkimer to Boston with- 
out going home to pack his clothing, and Miss Tarbell 
makes this comment: “The people on the Van Hornes- 
ville farm were for the first time learning something 
about the ways of a busy world. There you did not 
stop and discuss, wonder, delay in making up your 
mind. You seized the thing as soon as it was offered— 
it was a little bewildering, but by this time they must 
have come to believe that Owen knew his business 
better than they did.” 

There is a delightful story dating back to the 
time when he left his law firm in Boston to go to the 
General Electric. Miss Tarbell tells it as follows: 

‘How well they (he and his partner) had got on 
together is shown by the nature of the one grievance 
Mr. Tyler had long cherished against his partner, and 
now as the partnership ends is a good time to air it 
with some illuminating detail. It centered in the 
fact that Young never lost his temper, never stormed. 
It was not for lack of provocation, it was not that 
he was blind to errors, stupidities, neglects, trickery. 
But these things he handled calmly by a kind of in- 
direction foreign to Mr. Tyler’s temperament. Mr. 
Tyler pounced upon a sinner—shouted—pounded his 
desk. 

“Returning once from a vacation he found in 
going over the records of what had been done in his 
absence that Mr. Young had said to one of their 
assistants who was a voluminous letter writer, “You 
seem to be able to write fluently and at length, but 
you get nowhere.’ 

“This mild criticism filled Mr. Tyler with glee. 
He celebrated by sending flowers to Mrs. Young with 
this note: 


“« ‘While I was in the South, your husband sent a 
memorandum to one of the young men in the office 
which was really what we call here in New England a 
bit ‘‘spunky.’’ I am inclined to think that his many 
years of association with me, if continued, may result 
sometime in his saying something disagreeable to some- 
body. In view of the fact that I have always said that 
he had the sweetest and loveliest disposition in the 
world, I can not tell you how pleased I am, and I am 
celebrating it by sending you some flowers.’ ”’ 


Where Miss Tarbell is happiest is where she is 
discussing industry—not Van Hornesville, not the 
Universalist Church, not Owen Young living on the 
little end of nothing to get an education, not his work 
for St. Lawrence University, but where Owen Young 
makes his contribution to the business life of the 
nation and to the political and business affairs of the 
world. 

The uncanny gift that Young possesses—that 
of being able to simplify the most intricate problems 
—appears in his work for the General Electric Com- 
pany, for the Dawes Commission, for the Young Plan, 
and in practically everything else that Mr. Young has 
touched. - 

To Miss Tarbell, he is a new type of industrial 
leader. By this she means that he is a leader among 
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the men now taking control in industry who see things 
from the standpoint of labor as well as from the stand- 
point of capital. In Owen Young, as Miss Tarbell 
sees him, this interest is not simply because of wise 
policy but because of genuine human feeling. Back 
in the early days when he was serving public utilities 
as a young lawyer, the country was just passing out of 
the era when bribery was used as a means of obtain- 
ing franchises from city governments. There was 
no temptation to Mr. Young along these lines, because 
that kind of method simply did not enter into his 
thinking even as a possibility. 

It was during the war and in connection with his 
contacts with the War Labor Board and the Priority 
Board that Mr. Young began to doubt what he had 
been told by the management of industry, that with 
the laboring man it was a question of wages and hours 
and that nothing else interested them. In the General 
Electric plant at Schenectady there were plenty of men 
who had come from his native county. Mr. Young 
began to ask himself if there were not something more 
fundamental back of their bitterness. On one oc- 
casion he said: 

“Tf I had not decided to study law when I did I 
realized I might have been there myself beside them. 
The wages these men made were a matter of pride 
in Van Hornesville. When I came on to Schenectady 
they used to sit around in the grocery store and 
wonder what it was that Owen did—whether he had 
as good a position as Jim—earned as good wages. 

“Now I knew that Jim and men like him were 
reasonable people, and if they were making trouble it 
was because they felt they had a genuine grievance, 
and I guessed their grievance at bottom was the fact 
that they had no chance either through their repre- 
sentatives or as individuals to ‘talk things over.’ 
They had all their lives been accustomed to that. It 
was a precious right as well as one of their chief pleas- 
ures—this sitting down with the boss and ‘thrashing 
it out.’ In our industry there was no provision for 
‘talking it over,’ direct or indirect. It both humil- 
iated and irritated the men and it made labor militant, 
suspicious. 

“T was shocked, outraged, when I found evidence 
that flimsy pretexts were used for getting rid of 
workers when the real reason. was that they were 
union men. I told the board that I considered this 
the denial of a man’s constitutional right of associa- 
tion.” 

Upon the major questions relating to utilities, 
mergers, government control, capital and labor, we 
find a wealth of illuminating comment in this book, 
both from the author and her subject. From the 
greatest addresses of Mr. Young liberal quotations 
are made, and the widely discussed summer school 
address at St. Lawrence in 1931 is published in full 
as an appendix. 

From the stories, however, the greatest illumina- 
tion comes. “In a talk that he gave at Johns Hop- 
kins,” says Miss Tarbell, “speaking there tor the pro- 
posed Walter Hines Page School of International 
Relations, he (Mr. Young) had said that the Con- 
gress of the United States had passed an immigration 
law which had offended the pride and dignity of a 
great nation in the Pacific, and it had done this with- 
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out careful study, without many facts, without re- 
straint in either act or word, without politeness. 
Naturally he was criticised. And at the first oppor- 
tunity he answered in a thought-provoking speech 
given at St. Lawrence, which he called, ‘Can a De- 
mocracy Face all the Facts?’ 


“I have been criticised (Mr. Young told his St. 
Lawrence audience) for my statement at Johns Hop- 
kins that the American Congress did not face the facts in 
dealing with the immigration problem with Japan. 
I have been furnished with a complete statement of 
the facts before Congress on that important issue. It 
is most interesting to note that all the facts relate to the 
interest of America alone. There was not a fact re- 
lating to the problems of Japan. There was no con- 
sideration given to the fact, which undoubtedly it is, 
that there is a vast and increasing population bottled 
in that Island Empire with small natural resources, and 
that, as a result, the problems of Japan will become not 
only the problems of that empire alone, but the problems 
of the world. 

“T am not saying that the question of Japanese im- 
migration was decided wrong. I am merely saying that 
it was decided with the consciousness on the part of 
Japan that we had only selfishly taken account of our 
own problems and given no consideration to hers. 

“Tf I were to use a crude illustration, it would be of 
aman coming home at night and on being informed by 
his wife th.t she had accepted an invitation out to 
dinner, he had said: ‘Well, the facts are that I am tired, 
there is wood in the grate, there is food on the table, 
there is a pipe at hand and tobacco in my pouch, and 
in the light of these facts I decide that I stay at home 
and smoke before the fire.’ 

“T venture the statement that before the evening 
was over he would find that there were other facts in 
the problem of which he had not taken account. And 
rightly so. There can be no peace which takes account 
of the facts on one side only. I do not care whether © 
it is in the simplest human relations, or whether it re- 
lates to the settlement of problems between nutions, 
the principles are all the same. If anything, it is more 
important that we understand the facts affecting the 
other fellow and his point of view than it is that we 
understand our own. 

“So I plead for careful study of all the facts affecting 
any question. I ask for wide vision and sympathetic 
treatment. In foreign affairs I ask that this great 
nation, so rich in the blessings of all kinds, should set 
the example of vision and sympathy for the world. 
To the extent which we exercise our power, whether it 
be the power of ships at sea, the power of an army, actual 
or potential, the power of finance, the power of moral 
leadership, whether it be any of these, I ask that we 
exercise them all with due regard and full knowledge of 
the position of the other fellow, and with sympathy for 
his problem, with consideration for his feelings, and in 
fairness—always in fairness—to him as well 2s to our- 
selves.” 


This speech is as typical of Owen Young as 
anything that we have found. 

In the same spirit he approaches unemployment. 
At the dedication of the new buildings for the Har- 
vard School of Business Administration, he said that 
unemployment is “the greatest economic blot on our 
capitalistic system. There is no answer,” he con- 
tinues, “except that the managers of business have 
not yet learned how to make this system function so 
that men willing and able to work may do so. There 


is no limit to the consumption of the world. It is 
limited only in its individual compartments. We 
can not eat more than so much bread or meat. We 
can not wear more than so many clothes, and so we 
may have overproduction in individual lives. But 
there are innumerable wants of men yet unserved, 
and as long as culture grows these wants will outrun 
our capacity to produce the things to satisfy them. 
The world does not owe men a living, but business, if 
it is to fulfill its ideal, owes men an opportunity to 
earn a living.” 

In a remarkable review of the book in the New 
York Times of June 12, Dr. John H. Finley, one of 
the editors of the Times, an educator himself, writes. 
with high appreciation of Mr. Young as an educator, 
the subject to which one chapter of the work is de- 
voted. He speaks of the famous five questions which 
Young put to the graduating class of which his son 
was a member. John Finley says that the questions 
should be put ‘‘to every college student before grad- 
uation.” He says that it is no wonder that there was. 
widespread comment that Young ought to be a 
university,president. The questions are: 


Have you enlarged your knowledge of obligations, 
and increased your capacity to perform them? 

Have you developed your intuitions and made 
more sensitive your emotions? 

Have you discovered your mental aptitudes? 

Have you learned enough about the machinery of 
society and its history to enable you to apply your gifts 
effectively? 

Have you acquired adequate skill in communica- 
tion with others? 


Dr. Finley pounces on Miss Tarbell’s remark that 
Young has not yet tapped the full potentialities of his 
mind and spirit, and says: “Every reader will be 
curious with her to know how much more there js to 
him and where and how he will demonstrate it. The 
days since the book was put into type have witnessed 
one extraordinary demonstration in his statement 
that he could not accept a nomination for the Presi- 
dency if made, and another in his going as a private 
citizen to the further assistance of the President in 
overcoming the difficulties of the moment.” 

This appreciation of the book already is too long. 
Suffice it to say that we like it immensely, even if 
Miss Tarbell does spell the important county of Scho- 
harie incorrectly and call the “German Flats” up 
above Herkimer where the Youngs first settled “Dutch 
Flats,” as if the Palatines had been Hollanders, and 
turn the famous old John Stebbins Lee of St. Lawrence 
into John F. But these are minor matters easily 
corrected. 

More serious from a Universalist standpoint is 
the omission of all reference to the Young tower at 
the Universalist National Memorial Church in Wash- 
ington. But it is a vivid story. It gives a true pic- 
ture. It holds up a career which deepens our love 
for our country and increases our faith in humanity. 

We are glad to believe what Mr. Young has 
always asserted and what Miss Tarbell brings out, 
that the Universalist faith and St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity played an important part in making this use- 
ful public servant. 

“Tt was a liberal doctrine,’ 


, 


says Miss Tarbell, 
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“that of the Universalists—freed from overmuch 
creed, ceremonies and fanaticism. It taught love of 
God and of man and counseled both discipline and 
moderation—a good creed for a young man of Owen 
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Young’s ways{ofgviewing things. It gave him few 
superstitions to unlearn.and left him at liberty to 
take his fellow man as he found him—to be slow to 
condemn.” 


Places of Pilgrimage---Stoke Poges 


F. C. Hoggarth 


mal W places of burial are better known or held 
SY}! in more tender reverence than the church- 
yard at Stoke Poges, immemorially asso- 
Zf ciated with the poet Gray and his “Elegy.” 
There he lies—he died in 1771—beside the mother 
who made such great sacrifice that it might be well 
with her boy. Unfortunate in his father, it was 
through her ceaseless toil that Gray found his way to 
Eton school. His epitaph to her may still be read: 
“Here sleep the remains of Dorothy Gray, widow, 
the careful tender mother of many children, one of 
whcm alone had the misfortune to survive her.” Of 
her twelve children, she saw only one grow to man- 
hood! 

Gray spent much time at Stoke Poges, and one 
can still saunter along the lanes that he knew so well. 
Near at hand are the famous Burnham beeches, be- 
loved of the poet. “At the foct of one of these,” he 
wrote, “I squat and there grow to the trunk for a 
whole morning. The timorcus hare and _ sportive 
squirrel gambol around me like Adam in Paradise, 
before he had an Eve; but I think he did not use to 
read Virgil as I commonly do there.” 

The church with its “ivy mantled tower” re- 
mains to-day as it was in Gray’s day, more so than a 
few years ago. A wooden spire erected since his day 
has been taken down for safety’s sake. The church 
is therefore as Gray knew it. The churchyard is 
‘more crowded than in his day. 

“Beneath those rugged elms, that yew tree’s 
‘shade,”’ many others have joined the rude forefathers 
‘of the hamlet in their sleep. But the place remains 
unspoiled and is beautifully kept. Roses bloom 
against the old walls and on some cf the graves. 

On a recent visit one grave we noticed had a cross 
of living forget-me-nots. In the trees thrushes and 
blackbirds were singing. Recently the adjoining 
meadow, referred to in the poem as the lea, across 
which the poet saw the lowing herd wend its way at 
eventide, has been bought, contributions coming 
from all parts of the world, and the deeds placed in 
the keeping of the National Trust for preserving 
scenes of historic interest. In that lea stands the 
monument to Gray, the cost of which was defrayed by a 
grandson of William Penn, the founder of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

In accepting the deeds for public ownership, 
Viscount Gray referred to the association of Stoke 
Poges with the “Elegy,” one of the most perfect 
poems in all literature. It is, he said, “a fixed star 
in the firmament of literature, not a star of the first 
magnitude as great epics or great dramas are, but a 
star that shines with a ray which is peculiarly bright, 
secure, and serene. And perhaps our confidence that 
its place is assured forever in literature is due in no 
small degree to that epithet ‘serene,’ for serenity is 


one of those qualities which in all the ages humanity, 
which is itself so little serene, is most prone to at- 
tribute to what is eternal.” 

“The poem,” he added, “is more indestructible 
than any material thing. It will never change and it 
can not die, but the material things, the church, the 
churchyard, and the natural surroundings, that are so 
intimately associated with it—these things are liable 
to destruction and are exposed to change. We should 
like to see them preserved from that as far as possible. 
We should like each generation, as in turn it appre- 
ciates and loves the ‘Elegy,’ to be able to come here 
and see undestroyed, and, as far as possible, un- 
changed and unimpaired, the same things that Gray 
saw, to draw from them the same impression and the 
same influence as inspired the ‘Elegy.’ ” 

That aim seems likely to be realized. There are 
few literary shrines more satisfying than this, nor 
does the satisfaction grow less with repeated visits. 
There at least the pilgrim is not disappointed, if he 
comes in the right mood. Hustle is out of place in 
that quiet God’s acre. One needs to be unhurried, 
to forget the hour, to quietly saunter and ponder, to 
read the frail memorials “with uncouth rhymes and 
shapeless sculpture deck’d.”’ 

If it may be, one should be alone, that something 
of the spirit of the place may become ours, until some- 
thing of 

The sacred calm that breathes around 
Bids every fierce tumultuous passion cease. 


It is the one inevitable spot for quietly reading or 
softly repeating the “Elegy.” In that setting its 


words and phrases gain in vividness and in power over _ 


the heart, especially if the hour be near sundown. 


The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 
The lowing herd winds slowly o’er the lea, 
The plowman homeward plods his weary way, 
And leaves the world to darkness and to me. 


The “Elegy” is the noblest of all epitaphs to 
ordinary folk, with unrealized possibilities in their 
lives. Time and circumstance win the battle against 
men. 

Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid, 
Some heart once pregnant with celestial fire; 
Hands that the rod of empire might have swayed, 
Or waked to ecstasy the living lyre. 


One verse Gray cut out of the poem, which Byron 
thought as fine a stanza as any in the “Elegy” and won- 
dered how he had the. heart to omit it. In it he 
portrays the quiet beauty of the countryside: 


There scattered oft, the earliest of the years, 

By Hands Unseen, are showers of violets found; 
The redbreast loves to build and warble there, 

And little footsteps lightly print the ground. 


OOOO 
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The omission reveals to us the careful and con- 
scientious artist refusing to pass anything that in his 
view seemed imperfect. The “Elegy,” like the longer 
“In Memoriam” of Tennyson, underwent much re- 
vision and reshaping. That it was greatly esteemed 
in the poet’s own day we know from the well-known 


story of General Wolfe reading the “Elegy” to one 
of his officers prior to the attack on the heights of 
Abraham, and saying he would rather have written 
that poem than take Quebec! The saying was not 
without insight. There is no immortality like that 
of the written word. 


A Theology of Humanism? 


John E. Le Bosquet 


Ges) ROFESSOR AUER in the King’s Chapel Lec- 
= | tures under the auspices of the Lowell Insti- 
tute, which some of us listened to with in- 
creasing delight because of their fairness and 
many-sided exhaustiveness, apologized for humanism’s 
lack of ideas regarding God (which its opponents de- 
nounce and some of its adherents glory in, as amount- 
ing to atheism) by reminding us thet the atmosphere 
of controversy naturally brings out negatives and is 
extremely unfavorable to positive constructiveness. 
There is no reason, he said, why the humanist neces- 
sarily should deny the existence ot a God; for the most 
part he has not gotten around, as yet, to that subject. 
It is a metaphysical question to be metaphysically 
discussed, accepted or rejected, etc., by humanists, as 
by the philosophers generally. 

The present writer was reminded of that wise dic- 
tum of Professor Auer in listening to the remarkable 
address of Prof. John Wright Buckham of the Pacific 
School of Religion at the first gathering of both Ando- 
ver and Newton alumni at Andover-Newton on June 
7. The subject purported to be the ‘Exploring of 
Personality,” but, as a matter of fact, the audience 
was so highly favored as to hear a spirited advocacy of 
the value of the concept of Personality (rightly under- 
stood) in its application to the broad field of theclogy 
—what Jan Smuts calls (in his ‘“Holism’’) Personology. 
And this exposition of the supreme importance of 
Personality, in its turn, developed into an exaltation 
of what might from various angles be called, now 
Character, now Ideal Living, now Sainthood, now true 
Supernaturalism (in distinction to false notions of the 
miraculous). All of which one hearer would sum up 
as giving us suggestions of that theology of humanism 
which, according to Professor Auer, is yet to be ar- 
rived at. It was not metaphysical in its bases but 
rather ethical and, so to speak, Platonic (the idea of 
the Good was regnant and all-significant)—and in 
being ethical, it was the more pervasively and con- 
spicuously humanist. I hasten to add that the words 
humanist, or humanism, or humanistic, were not once 
mentioned. Quite likely Professor Buckham would 
repudiate the function of being the theologian of 
humanism. Let the reader judge; for myself, as a 
humanist who does believe in God (properly restated, 
as every theological idea must be, from time to time), 
I welcomed every word, and absorbed it all exultantly, 
as parched ground drinks water. 

After discussing false ideas of what Personality 
is, he proceeded to the application of the true concep- 
tion of it to human life, to the idea of Jesus Christ, of 
God, of immortality. Under these heads observations 
were made which may be set down here sketchily, in 
the hope that the thoughtful reader may gather their 


drift and unity of consistency. In our lives, the ele- 
ment of the supernatural is immediately present, not 
in interferences with natural events but in the tran- 
scending of animal impulses. True mothers demon- 
strate the supernatural life daily in their indifference 
to their own interests and selfish desires; so the saint 
radiates forth sanity and love and aspiration into a 
mechanistic world. Jesus entered the temporal at a 
particular point, but, once here, refuses to stay in the 
birth-to-death limitations. His reported miracles 
expressed at least this (even though they never lit- 
erally occurred), the power of a great personality to 
confer blessings on others, and that power, continuing 
through the centuries, was and is so effective in its 
impact that we can not apply to it any smaller word 
than “redemption.” His resurrection expresses simi- 
larly the epiphany of an imperishable personality (as 
every great personality is imperishable through the 
ages). As regards God, He is personality carried to 
the extreme ideal limit. He is the perfect person. 
Much of the objection to God’s personality arises from 
the erroneous idea that personality and individuality 
are the same thing. God is not individual: the symbol 
of His Fatherhood is the best of all we apply to Him, 
but it is yet only a symbol, not to be taken literally. 
Raise the best we know in us and in others to the nth 
power and there can be nothing so perfect as that, 
and that 7s God. We know Him, in so far, precisely 
by experience, for we all know personality and are 
persons (in the high sense) to some degree, so that 
the Psalmist is contemporary in his “Whither shall I 
go from Thy Spirit, and whither shall I flee from Thy 
presence?” There are no atheists, excepting “‘in- 
tentional atheists’ (who prefer not to be righteous, 
unselfish, supernatural, personal—all synonyms). I 


‘ have no time for his illuminating remarks regarding 


immortality except to repeat two of them: ‘We have’ 
treated immortality too much as an idea, too little 
as an experience,” and again: “The burden of proof is 
upon those who consider that such an eternal life now 
experienced, can be conceived as coming to an 
end.” 

The writer is exceedingly grateful to Professor 
Buckham for expressing and elaborating so many 
humanistic insights and making what is very nearly a 
theology out of them; there are inconsistencies; criti- 
cisms in detail are possible which, fortunately per- 
haps, there is no space for here. But here is an in- 
teresting and _ stimulating feeling out toward a 
theology, not of metaphysics, but of ethics and (in 
so far) of humanism. Can not some of us be roused 
to go further and in particular to disentangle to greater 
degree symbols and reality—entering fearlessly the 
region of metaphysics itself? 


ca | 
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Chapters from an Old Record--III” 


Ces RETURN to my narrative of affairs in Yar- 
NS 
A) 


“| mouth. Bro. Quinby remained in my family 

M@ BH) and kept the village school the following winter. 
Bied]} The designs of Providence often unfold slowly 
and sometimes in a way we could never have foreseen. 
While a member of my household Bro. Q. became ac- 
quainted with a young and truly excellent lady to 
whom in due time he became united in marriage. I 
take pleasure in bearing testimony to her goodness 
of heart, her devotion to her husband and children, 
and the high esteem in which she was held by all who 
came within the influence of her life. Her early 
death, though so sorrowful to all who knew her, was 
such an exhibition of Christian love and hope of 
Heaven that death had no sting and the grave no 
darkness. 

Yarmouth was one of those places where a liberal 
form of Christian faith was not early developed, but 
when it did finally take root it struck down deep and 
found a welcome in many good minds. The com- 
munity was a church-going and church-loving people, 
and almost every family owned a pew in the church 
and aided in the support of the Gospel. Large 
numbers did not leave their old religious homes and 
flock to our meetings. There was but little curiosity 
to seek gratification in a Universalist meeting, but 
there were some open and outspoken believers in the 
faith outside of the old churches, and it was presumed 
there were some within them awaiting the proper 
time for changing their relations. This presumption 
proved to be well founded, for a number of excellent 
people, both men and women, heads of families, too, 
came over to us in a few months after our meeting 
was well established. . 

There was set up in the place contemporary 
with the establishment of our meeting, an auxiliary 
of some claim to notice here. I allude to the publica- 
tion of the Christian Pilot, a semi-monthly paper de- 
voted to the defense and advocacy of our faith. The 
paper had been published some two years in Port- 
land under the editorial management of Bro. Rayner, 
pastor of the Universalist Society. I had been a 
regular correspondent and part of the time assistant- 
editor of the paper. 

‘move to the Yarmouth church, Capt. J. C. Hill pro- 
posed, in behalf of his son Greenwood, then about 
entering upon the stage of manhocad, to purchase the 
list of subscribers and the press of the Christian Pilot 
and remove the establishment to Yarmouth and 
publish it there under my editorial management. 
This proposition was the consideration that decided 
my mind. I thought it would add to my means of 
doing good by giving access to many whom I could 
not otherwise reach. The publication had been sus- 
pended under circumstances not favorable to its 
longer existence, and the field was clear of rivalry 
or competition. The Pilot list of subscribers was 
small to be sure, too small to pay the expense of pub- 
lication, but as the field was free from competition it 


*From the Autobiography of the Rev. Zenas Thompson, 
1805-1882. 


As an inducement to me to re- ° 


was expected that the list of patrons would be in- 
creased to a living support in a little while, all of 
which was being realized, and more, when a prospectus 
for the Gospel Banner claiming the patronage and the 
ground before possessed by the defunct Christian 
Intelligencer appeared. Bro. Drew had long filled 
the editorial chair of the Intelligencer and had a strong 
hold upon the denomination in the state of Maine. 
There was no call for two papers, and everybody was 
averse to a newspaper war. There had been already 
too much friction in the machinery in the publication 
of the old paper to allow us to feel that we were proof 
against fire. Under all these circumstances it was 
thought best to sell the paper to Bro. Drew, who had 
made proposals to that end, and at the close of the 
year from its removal from Portland to Yarmouth it 
was merged in the Banner and published in Augusta 
under the title of the Gospel Banner and Christian Pilot, 
and my name was associated with Bro. Drew as 
Assistant-Editor for the succeeding year. 

As I supposed at the first, the Pilot was a fearful 
eyesore to the old-school Christian people of Yar- 
mouth, and even to the Methodists of the adjoining 
portion of the town of Cumberland. In the neigh- 
borhood called the ‘‘Foreside’’ there had been estab- 
lished a Methodist church, principally by the public- 
spirited and most excellent man, Capt. Joseph Stur- 
divant. He had built, with but little aid from others, 
a comfortable house of worship and settled a worthy 
pastor, who was, I think, allowed to locate and become 
the pastor of the church. Capt. 8., though so generous 
towards Methodism, was not really, nor could he 
with his great heart well be, a Methodist nor a be- 
liever in any form of doctrine that limited the love 
and grace of God to a mere desire to bless and save the 
whole world, but he regarded a Methodist church as 
an improvement, all things considered, upon an old 
school Calvinistie church. Hence his efforts as 
above stated. 

On the setting up of Universalist worship at 
Yarmouth, Capt. S. became a prompt attendant upon 
worship there and a liberal supporter of the cause. 
He subscribed for the Pilot and introduced it to his 


‘neighbors, who borrowed it of him and read it with 


interest till it went the rounds of the more liberal por- 
tion of his neighbors and was worn to shreds. 

This was a little too much to be borne in silence. 
The minister was stirred up and felt called upon to 
preach more hell-fire and expend more power of voice 
and more action of body in setting forth the dangers 
and duties of the times. Capt. S. had several inter- 
views with his pastor, in one of which he humorously 
told him that he thought his sermons were a little too 
hot and that he had made up his mind that whenever 
the preaching should be made uncomfortably hot 
thereafter, he should hoist his pew-window and put 
the hymn-book under the sash to hold it up so that 
the extra heat from the pulpit might escape. It was 
not long before Bro. S. had occasion to put in practise 
his plan of relief. The parson got on to his hobby, 
“hell,” and he grew warm and boisterous; he stretched 
himself up to his utmost height, he stretched out his 
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arms to their utmost length, swung them round about 
and raised them above his head and then brought 
down his clinched hands upon the Bible before him, 
making the desk tremble and the very windows rattle, 
then pouring forth a torrent of denunciations of here- 
tics, whose doom was “hell, hell; fire, fire, everlasting 
fire in hell!” Here Capt. S. moved gently and noise- 
lessly up to the end of his pew, raised the window and 
carefully placed the hymn-book under it, all the time 
avoiding turning his eyes towards the minister or any- 
body in the house. But this was the climax—no more 
heresy could be endured in that church. The cup of 
patience and charity had been drained to its dregs and 
some measures must now be adopted to protect the 
church against such dangers. 

A church meeting was forthwith called and a 
committee raised to report what action should be taken 
to an adjourned meeting. At that meeting the 
committee reported charges against Capt. Sturdivant 
as follows: “1st. Attending Universalist preaching 
and contributing to its support. 2d. Taking a Uni- 
versalist paper called the Christian Pilot, reading it 
himself and loaning it to his neighbors to read. 3d. 
Contemptuously opening his window in time of ser- 
vice to let out, as he said, the superfluous heat from 
the pulpit.” On these charges Capt. S. was had be- 
fore a meeting of the church, constituted, if my mem- 
ory is not in error, of five members most of whom were 
women, and expelled by a majority of one. The Cap- 
tain afterwards quaintly said, in speaking of it, that 
they treated him worse than Jonah was treated when 
he was east into the sea, for Jonah did not own the 
ship, but he actually constructed, at his own expense, 
the ship from which he had been thrown overboard. 

And here I would record that a more sincere and 
pure-minded follower of the Master is seldom met 
with in any order of Christians than was Capt. Joseph 
Sturdivant. He was not so much a professor as a 
doer of the Christian religion. He believed in the 
work of charity and benevolence, and spent much of 
his time and nearly all of his income in searching out 
and relieving the poor and needy. In all weather and 
seasons he could be seen in his boat going out among 
the islands to find the sick and destitute, and leave 
with them his packages of sugar, tea and various 
other things which poor people would often come to 
need in sickness or in case of the prolonged absence 
on the fishing cruises of those on whom so many of 
the islanders depended. There were but few men in 
private life did as much as did Capt. S. in the cause 
of temperance. For a number of years he called me 
to the place annually to give a public lecture at his 
own expense, and everywhere, at home and abroad, 
on the shore and among the islands in the bay, he was 
the same temperate, genial and genuine Christian. 
It is a benediction to know and have the society of 
such men, and a pleasure as well as a duty to bear such 
testimony as I would here record, after their depar- 
ture. 

In August, ’36, was added to my home my first 
son. I had four daughters, and the coming to my 
home of a little son was an event of especial interest. 
I remember where and by whom the event was re- 
vealed to me. I had been called to Bowdoinham on 
a peculiarly painful mission. It was to attend the 


funeral of a man who had been accidentally shot by 
his friend while they were shooting pigeons in the 
woods. It was a painful accident, and I consented to 
go in answer to a very urgent desire of the afflicted 
families and friends of the deceased and of the un- 
fortunate man by whose hand the accident occurred. 
On my return late in the evening I met, awaiting me, 
my neighbor, Robert E. Corliss. He desired to be 
the bearer of the news of what a blessing had come to 
my house during my absence. I well remember the 
pleasure it seemed to afford him to be the bearer of 
such information. The little round-headed babe 
seemed to know me and only wondered why I went 
away from home when such a guest was expected! 
This was of course explained and justified under all 
the circumstances of the case, and domestic matters 
soon assumed their usual course. I gave the little 
stranger my own name, in which with a Jun. added he 
is at this date doing business at Union St., Portland, 
where I should go to purchase a carriage if I wanted 
one of the best that is or can be made in this country. 

The cause prospered under my labors in Yar- 
mouth. Some excellent men and women and a large 
number of the young people of the place became in- 
terested in our meetings. The society purchased a 
house for a parsonage and I removed from a rented 
house into it. I felt contented and happy for the 
time being. The number of warm and devoted friends 
was increasing and the sphere of my influence was 
enlarging. There was but one drawback to complete 
satisfaction with my situation, and that I had met 
everywhere, inadequate support. I had to keep a 
horse and carriage and it was impossible for me, be- 
ing no more than perhaps an average person in econ- 
omy, to live free of anxiety and concern about the 
““where-with-all,” on a salary of four or five hundred 
dollars, and this was the largest I had ever had and I 
had realized thus much only in my then present scene 
of labor. I had up to that time never felt the least 
discontent with my situation or the least desire to 
change, only in consideration of more means for the 
comforts of my growing family. Ambition had not 
touched my heart. The only question was where can 
I do most for the cause and not sacrifice the comforts 
of my family. 

A good little parish had now become established 
in the village of North Yarmouth. Bro. Quinby had 
got fairly inducted into the ministry with good pros- 
pects of usefulness and an honorable rank in the pro- 
fession, and now comes an invitation to visit Lowell, 
Mass., and preach a Sunday or two as a candidate for 
the pastorate of a new society in that growing city. 
With the same object in view that had governed me 
in all my changes of place, I consented to preach 
two Sundays in the City Hall where the friends of the 
experiment had holden their meetings. I would here 
remark that not only up to the invitation, but never 
in all my professional life, have I sought the oppor- 
tunity to preach as a candidate in any pulpit in the 
land. It has always so happened that such ealls. 
came unsought and undesired. Yet whenever they 
resulted in a call to what seemed an enlarged sphere 
of usefulness, I have accepted them. With all my 
faults and shortcomings, I have never been a “‘parish- 
hunter” nor a “salary-grabber.” 
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I visited Lowell in October and preached two 
Sundays as proposed. I found a good congregation 
of young people, mostly females, and learned that 
the experiment of gathering a Second Society had been 
made by holding meetings in the City Hall for several 
Sundays. The First Society owned a church and 
was a good, strong parish, but the church was built 
when the city was a small village and the growth of 
the place being in a different direction from what was 
anticipated, the western portion of the population were 
not well accommodated and favored the movement 
for 2 new church. The result of my supply of the 
desk was an unanimous call to the pastoral charge. 
After due consideration of the subject I accepted the 
call at a salary of $800; removed to the place to com- 
mence my labors on the 1st Sunday in January, 1837. 
I met with a warm reception and entered upon my 
work with much encouragement. My salary was to 
be nearly double what I had ever received, and though 
my family was now seven in number, beside the help, 
I thought I could live comfortably and save a little 
for special necessities. 

The audiences increased rapidly and in a few 
weeks my evening lectures on select subjects filled the 
large hall, 60 x 90 feet and seated with movable settees, 
and in a few more the hall was crowded on ordinary 
occasions and many came to find no seats and would 
go away disappointed. It was not because of anything 
particularly attractive in the pulpit, but the plain 
statement of the principles of Christian truth. The 
population of Lowell at that time was a collection of 
young people from all parts of New England. It 
was then thought that foreigners could not work the 
machines in the factories, and hence the great number 
of the best young women of the country. Wages were 
good and many who had been well educated, even 
teachers of schools in the country, had come there to 
work in the mills. And all these were free from the 
local influences of their homes and at liberty to follow 
the promptings of their instincts and consciences. 
Therefore they went to church where they inclined 
to go, with nobody to say “why do you so?” 

Another thing peculiar to such a population was 
that the Sabbath was the only day they had to them- 
selves. Early and late every week-day, they must 
come and go at the call of the factory bells. When 
Sunday came it was hailed as a day of relaxation from 
toil, for putting on their best attire and going to 
church. Hence the large audience and the splendid 
appearance it made when thickly seated in the au- 
dience-room. I remember how my audience was 
complimented by the ministers with whom I made 
exchanges. I recall at this moment the enthusiastic 
praise of Bro. John M. Austin, who filled my place by 
exchange of services. “Why, Bro. Thompson, I 
could think of nothing but a vast flower garden; I 
never saw so handsome a congregation in my life.’’ 
And this praise was just, and let me say the beauty 
was not all external. They were as virtuous and pure- 

‘minded a people as I ever knew, especially for a people 
all of the younger class of adults; as truly sincere and 
truth-loving a people as I ever knew. Every evening 
as soon as convenient after leaving the mills and 
taking tea, I would have more or less of them call at 
my residence to converse with me on the subject of 


religion; from two to twenty might be expected every 
evening, and thus a revival, a genuine revival of religion, 
not a profession prompted by fear of the devil and 
future punishment, but by a desire to understand 
Christian truth, and Christian duty. The above 
statements are no exaggerations of the facts in the case, 
as some now living in that community can testify. 

The November following my settlement we held 
our first meeting to take into consideration the erec- 
tion of a church. The meeting was not large, as all 
present sat comfortably around a common 4 foot table 
in Bro. Bullard’s parlor. We talked, and talked, and 
talked, and the more we talked the more we all felt 
like going to work. We adjourned to meet again 
soon, and others came in and joined us in talking—no 
one said we can not do it, all said let us go ahead and 
thoroughly canvass before we give it up. The more 
we talked and counselled together the stronger grew 
our faith; and finally in the course of the winter, a 
plan was presented, subscriptions to stock circu- 
lated and a lot of land purchased. 

By April we were ready to break ground for the 
foundation and commence the work of erecting a 
church at a cost of about $20,000. During the sum- 
mer of 1888, the church was erected and paid for in 
full or very nearly so. A basement containing stores 
which let readily was provided, and the audience- 
room contained, if I remember correctly, 120 pews 
and would seat about 800 people. The house was 
dedicated in about one year from the date of that 
little meeting held in the parlor of Bro. Bullard. 
The venerable Father Ballou, by my request, was 
invited to preach the dedication and the occasion 
was a very pleasant one to all. I had worked hard in 
getting up the funds, collecting them and paying them 
out, and had felt great responsibility through the 
whole year. When we went into the new church and 
I looked from the pulpit upon the beautiful beaming 
faces of the congregation in one of the pleasantest 
places of worship I had ever seen, I felt overwhelmed 
with grateful joy. But my health had been too 
strongly taxed, and the time of relaxation had come, 
as it ever will come when the system has been over- 
worked. I longed for rest and turned involuntarily 
to my old friends in Maine, and actually*wished I had 
a little quiet home in some one of the many rural 
villages among them. 

It happened that before I left Maine certain 
friends obtained from me a promise that, in the event 
of certain contingencies, I would return to Westbrook 
and resume labors in a former field with certain con- 
nections which were likely to be easily made. It 
also happened that soon after the dedication of the 
new church, a committee from the societies above 
referred to came in person to Lowell and proposed 
that I should return to Maine in accordance with 
the pledge alluded it. The reader will readily see 
that under the circumstances of my nervous system 
overtaxed as it had been, and longing for relaxa- 
tion from care and toil as it was, I could not ask to 
be excused. Nay, I felt just as if I ought to go; that 
I had done my work in Lowell, and now some one 
else could come and take the work. Still I felt that 
in some respects a resignation of my charge there and 
a return to Maine was a step backward, both in re- 
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spect to position in the profession and in the means of 
support for my household. I could remain at a fixed 
salary of $1,000, and that raised to $1,200 by some 
generous friends who greatly desired me to remain, 
and to return to Maine was to accept of $600, instead, 
while expenses would be about the same. But Maine 
had attractions for me greater than dollars and 
cents. 

In resigning my pastorate in Lowell I had the 
satisfaction of seeing the new society that called me 
there well established and in good heart, able to meet 
their expenses without difficulty, and urging me to 
remain at an increased salary. Also the large and 
respectable First Society, which had so long enjoyed 
the labors of our worthy and talented Dr. Thayer, 
much better situated than it was when I went to the 
city. Their church had been removed from its un- 
favorable location to a fine central one for the parish, 
finely repaired and improved, and the congregation 
much increased and united and happy. 


The New 


Esther 


HAVE chosen for the subject of my talk this 
morning, “The New Patriotism.” Perhaps 
before I begin my discussion of this I should 
say something about what patriotism has 

meant in the past. 

At its best, patriotism has been a powerful in- 
fluence for good. It has brought forth many of our 
greatest public men and leaders—men who stood for 
the ideals of our country, for democracy, for justice, 
for liberty; men who put the interests of the nation 
above the interests of their party and before their own 
personal interests. 

At its worst, patriotism has been a mere hypo- 
critical jingoism, an empty echo of Fourth of July 
speeches, and a meaningless waving of flags. Men 
have professed patriotism and swindled the govern- 
ment out of thousands of dollars. Politicians have 
claimed to be patriots and have purposely misgov- 
erned. The motto of this kind of patriotism is, “My 
country, may she always be right, but my country, 
right or wrong.” It is characterized by a blind self- 
satisfaction and an ignorant smugness. 

We would most of us, I think, agree that this 
jingoism is not the ideal of patriotism. We would 
agree, at least verbally, that patriotism should be 
more than high-sounding words and sentimental 
froth, that it should include not only ideals but action 
on these ideals. Yet how few of us are willing to do 
anything about it, to use ideals as a basis for action 
or even to consider them seriously. 

If I should ask you what you mean by the word 
patriotism, you would think perplexedly for a while, 
then many of you would probably say, “Willingness to 
die for my country.” To die for your country? 
No, to live for it; the new patriotism demands that 
we be determined to live for our country. Is it death 
that our country, that any country, that the world, 


*A sermon preached at the Newtonville, Mass., Universalist 
church on Young People’s Sunday. 


During my residence in Lowell I became more 
interested in the anti-slavery movement. Many 
lectures were given by able advocates and much anti- 
slavery reading was circulated among the people. 
It is marvelous, as we call those times to mind, to see 
what violent denunciations the cause received from 
the lips of men professing statesmanship, patriotism 
and even Christian benevolence. How changed is 
all this to-day! No voice is heard defending the 
institution of slavery, and it is generally understood 
that even the old slave-holders themselves have come 
to realize that slavery was the great misfortune of 
the South, the chief obstacle to their development 
and prosperity. 

On my vacating the pulpit of this young society, 
a committee was sent to Philadelphia to invite Bro. 
A. C. Thomas to be my successor. The mission was 
a successful one and Bro. Thomas came to Lowell. 
He found a united and zealous society which duly 
appreciated his splendid ability as a preacher. 


Patriotism 


Coleman 


needs to-day? No, it is life. Intelligent, keen-eyed, 
courageous, far-sighted living beings are needed, who 
will face the problems of the age unflinchingly with a 
determination that they can be solved without con- 
demning men to a needless death. 

Has death, or its dire machine, war, ever solved 
any problems? Though wars in the past have, per- 
haps, solved some problems, the last war created 
many more problems than it ever solved. A large 
majority of the difficulties which the world is facing 
to-day are the direct result of the Great War—the 
depression, the war debt question, the reparations, 
the Hitler movement in Germany. War has always 
been like this; it has brought an aftermath almost 
worse than the war itself; it has created problems 
greater than those it was to settle. 

War is an archaism; it is obsolete. It has out- 
lived its usefulness, if it ever had any. Surely man 
has progressed beyond the stage of barbarism, beyond 
the necessity of killing his fellow man. In civil life 
we imprison or execute a man for killing another, 
even if he did it through hatred and for an adequate 
reason. In war time we urge, force, and even im- 
prison a man if he does not kill his fellow man, and 
usually he does it without hatred or sufficient cause. 
Many of the men in the last war did not know why 
they were fighting. They merely obeyed the orders 
of their superiors and blindly indulged their primitive 
passions for lust and bloodthirstiness. Was it moral- 
ly good for them to let their lower passions get the 
best of them? After the war had stopped arbitration 
was used to patch up things as best it could, although 
even then the war-created feelings of greed, jealousy, 
and revenge ruled the board. Why could not arbi- 
tration and other peaceful means have been employed 
before the war instead of afterwards? 

The new patriotism is an internationalism; it 
crosses the narrow borders of nations and embraces 
the whole world. No nation in the world can live 
cut off from the others; all the countries are interde- 
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pendent. Even the all-powertul United States of 
America can not exist apart from the other countries. 
Our pet doctrine of no entangling foreign alliances and 
non-intervention in European affairs, which we have 
so cleverly used to still our conscience and to avoid 
disagreeable issues, is breaking down and will soon 
have to be abandoned. America is not unaffected by 
the abandonment of the gold standard in England and 
by English tariffs, by German bankruptcy, or by the 
war in Manchuria and China. 

A glance at history will show that all signs point 
toward internationalism as the next logical step. 
First there was the family, then the village. Then 
came the city-state, the small principality, the large 
group of principalities and states joined, and finally 
the nation. The nation in many cases developed into 
the empire. What can the next step be, other than a 
joining of nations and empires, an international or- 
ganization? Patriotism will then be transformed and 
internationalism will come to the fore. 

But, you say, what has all this got to do with the 
church? How does it concern religion? The Christian 
Church should be, if it is not, concerned with all social 
problems. It is the job of the church to give spiritual 
food and guidance, to refresh the spirit and strengthen 
the soul, to prepare it for death, if you will. But it is 
also a part of the church’s work to prepare a man for 
life, to give him moral strength that he may meet the 
situations and problems of common life with a strong 
sense of what is right and of what is wrong. In other 
words, it is the job of the church to give moral training. 
It must give individual moral training, but, and this is 
perhaps even more important, it must give training in 
social morality. It is in his relations to others that 
man sins. He should be made to realize his responsi- 
bility for society and his part in keeping social insti- 
tutions moral. 

Morality is really social in nature. The word it- 
self is derived from the Latin word mores, meaning 
customs. Morality has been defined as the intelligent 
choice by the individual of habits of action for the 
good of the group. Morality, then, in this social 
sense, is really a type of patriotism. The man who 
works for the good of his country, which is a very 
large social group, is the highest patriot. The new 
patriotism, then, includes the idea of sincerely work- 
ing for the good of all the people of all classes. 

One has only to glance at this modern world to 
see immediately the absolute lack of social morality, 
the lack of justice, lack of honesty, lack of generosity, 
lack of equality, lack of brotherhood—in short the 
lack of all the principles for which Christianity stands, 
and the lack of all the ideals which are the basis of 
democracy and patriotism. Is a country democratic, 
is it moral, are its people either patriotic or Christian, 
when the conditions are allowed to be such that ten 
million workers are unemployed, and that at the same 
time two million children are laboring in mills; that 
hundreds of thousands are starving, and that untold 
tons of food stuffs have been dumped into the sea to 
raise prices and wheat is rotting millions of bushels at a 
time; that people freeze in their virtual nakedness, and 
that there is too much cotton and too much-coal; 
that the feeling of racial discrimination is so high in 
some places that negroes are forced to use separate 


street cars, to send their children to separate schools, 
to worship in separate churches? 

The writers of the Declaration of Independence 
said, “We hold these tiuths to be self-evident, that 
all men are created equal, that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain unalienable rights, that 
among these are life, liberty and the pursuit of hap- 
piness.” The Negro does not get equality. The 
man who is tied to the machine by ignorance, by ex- 
ploitation, by starvation wages, does not have liberty, 
nor his life very long. The wage-slave or the man 
without work has no chance to pursue happiness. 

It is up to the Church, and especially the Liberal 
Church, to better these conditions, or rather to elimi- 
nate the causes of them, by teaching social morality, 
by upholding the ideas of the new patriotism and its 
ideals of peace, internationalism, and working for the 
good of all the people. 

Now let us turn to the Bible, the book on which 
Christian teaching is based, and more especially to 
the teachings of Jesus, which contain the central be- 
liefs of Christianity. What does the Bible, what 
does Jesus, say, about these problems, about peace, 
about international good will, about social justice and 
equality? 

Was Jesus a militarist, did he believe in war? 
Indeed he did not. He was the greatest advocate of 
peace that the world has ever known. He was the 
great preacher of brotherly love and good will. Jesus 
followed the Old Testament Jews in their command- 
ments against killing, but he went even further. ‘Ye 
have heard that it was said to them of old time, Thou 
shalt not kill; and whoever shall kill shall be in danger 
of the judgment: but I say unto you, that every one 
who is angry with his brother shall be in danger 
of the judgment.’’ Again he says: “Ye have heard 
that it was said, An eye for an eye, and a tooth for a 
tooth: but I say unto you, Resist not him that is evil: 
but whosoever smiteth thee on thy right cheek turn to 
him the other also.” And he continues: “Ye have 
heard that it was said, Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
and hate thine enemy: but I say unto you, Love your 
enemies and pray for them that persecute you.” 
Christ was rightly called the Prince of Peace. Instead 
of retaliation and war he advocated forgiveness and 
peace. The Jews had been promised a Messiah, and 
they were expecting a military hero who would lead 
them to defeat the Romans. They got instead Jesus, 
a man who urged them to love the Romans, to bless 
them, to pray for them, and to do them good. He 
conquered Rome, however, not by war, but by peace, 
for in 3138 A. D. the Roman Empire accepted the 
Christian religion as the state religion. The story of 
the Christian martyrs all through the ages is the story 
of the carrying out of Christ’s doctrine of peace. 

Christ was a believer in international good will. 
When he said “Love thy brother,” he meant love all 
humanity, whether black, or white, or yellow. He left 
his own family, his own blood brothers, that he might 
become the brother of all men. Every one was his 
neighbor and he shared with all. He bent all his 
efforts toward bringing in the kingdom of universal 
love and good will. Jesus did not stop at racial 
boundaries, he mingled freely with all races; he as- 
sociated with Samaritans, who were hated and looked 
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down on by the Jewish race, and with other aliens. 
The story of the Good Samaritan shows his feelings 
upon the matter, and his insistence that others should 
not only express good will towards other nations, but 
should also make it count in their actions. 

Jesus did not avoid the social issues of his day. 
He did not acquiesce in the existing bad conditions. 
He took a stand against them and attempted to better 
them. To-day he would probably be a social reform- 
er, he might even be a radical. Let us look at the 
scene in the temple where Jesus throws out the money- 
changers. “And Jesus entered into the temple of 
God, and east out all them that sold and bought in 
the temple, and overthrew the tables of the money- 
changers, and the seats of them that sold the doves; 
and he saith unto them, It is written, My house shall 
be called a house of prayer: but ye made it a den of 
robbers.”” He was not afraid not only to criticise the 
existing evils but also to make a real attempt to correct 
them. Again we see him as a reformer in his accusa- 
tion against the scribes and Pharisees. ‘“‘Woe unto 
you... . hypocrites, for ye are like unto whited 
sepulchres, which outwardly appear beautiful, but in- 
wardly are full of dead men’s bones and all unclean- 
ness. ... Woe unto you.... which devour wid- 
ow’s houses.” Christ’s words could find ready ap- 
plication to-day, for instance, in accusation of nation- 
wide concerns that have grown through killmg smaller 
ones; in accusation of millionaires who have gained 
their millions through starving poor men and de- 
vouring widow’s houses, who, now that they have 
more money than they know what to do with, spend 
a few thousands a year on charity that they may gain 
the praise of the multitudes. The whole spirit of 
Jesus’s teaching was justice and the equality of all 
men, whether rich or poor, whether black or white or 
yellow. He taught the absolute dignity and worth of 
human personality in all its forms, in all times, and 
in all places. Would Jesus have countenanced our 
economic system where a few men live in ease and 
luxury,.and the majority of men live below the poverty 
line of decency and comfort most of the time? 1 think 
he would not. He might even have preferred Russian 
Communism and its equality in spite of its evils. 

It is up to the church, then, more than to any 
other agency, to help to bring about this new patriot- 
ism, this peace, this international good will, and this 
social equality. Harry Emerson Fosdick, in an ad- 
dress entitled, “(Can the Church Stop War?” says: 
“Tf some one says, then, ‘How can the church stop 
war?’ I say quite candidly that I am not certain that 
the church can stop war; but what I am sure of is 
that without the church we can not stop war. If we 
can not align the Christians of the churches in favor 
of peace, we can not align the rest of the world.” As 
for what the church can do he says: “In the first place 
I have hopes that the church may serve the interests 
of peace as an educational agency. . - - In the second 
place, it seems clear that we can expect on the part 
of Christians in general and of forward-looking minis- 
ters in particular a new clarity of recognition that the 
very gospel which they preach is at stake in the peace 
movement. . . . The greatest single rival Christianity 
has to-day is a narrow, militaristic nationalism. ... 
In the third place I think we have a right to expect an 


increasing number of individual Christians who are 
determined that never again will they sanction or 
support a war.” 

That the church and its ministers are favoring 
peace can be seen from a questionnaire on war and 
peace recently sent out to 53,000 ministers and theo- 
logical students in this country. Of those who sent 
in answers 54 per cent stated that it was their “present 
purpose not to sanction any future war or participate 
as an armed combatant.” Sixty-two per cent believe 
that “the churches of America should now go on record 
as refusing to sanction any future war.” Eighty per 
cent favor “substantial reduction of armaments even 
if the United States is compelled to take the initiative 
and make a proportionately greater reduction than 
any other nations are yet willing to do.” Eighty-three 
per cent oppose “military training in our public high 
schools and civilian colleges or universities.” 

The church must also take a stand against social 
injustice and inequality. It must oppose the exploita- 
tion of the many by the few. It must stand against 
racial discriminations; and it must demand an equal 
chance for all-races and nationalities, for all colors 
and creeds. 

It is the job of youth to bring about this new 
patriotism, for the future fate of the nation and of the 
world lies in the hands of youth. There are many 
things that young people can do to bring about peace, 
international good will and social justice. In the 
first place they can become informed on these subjects. 
They can have an intelligent basis for discussion, and 
they can talk about these problems. They can often 
inform others of them and even start a real educational 
drive towards these ideals. 

Young people have already done much in this 
direction. They have instituted peace and dis- 
armament conferences and meetings of all sorts di- 
rected towards the ends of peace. They have set up 
a vigorous protest against compulsory military train- 
ing, against R..O: T, C. and C. M: T. C. A straw 
vote which was taken in seventy of the outstanding 
colleges in the country will show youth’s feelings in 
this respect. Ninety-two per cent of the students 
voting were in favor of reducing armaments. Highty- 
one per cent were opposed to compulsory military 
training. : 

Young people are working for international good 
will. They are cultivating international friendships — 
through correspondence and through such things as 
cosmopolitan clubs which bring together people of all 
nationalities. They are attempting to. break down 
barriers of race hatred and discrimination by inter- ° 
racial discussion groups and meetings, by studying 
the customs, languages, and characteristics of other 
racial groups and trying to understand them and get 
their point of view. Youth is trying to understand 
this complex modern world of ours by acquaintance 
with and study of the problems of capital and labor, 
production and distribution, of stock market booms and 
depressions. 

I have said that it is the job of youth and the 
church to bring about a better world of peace, brother- 
hood and equality; and I have shown wherein some of 
them are making a beginning in this direction. But 
is it not up to the rest of the world to strengthen and to 
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aid them in this attempt? In this month and in this 
year of dire stress and need, let us be truly liberal, 
truly broad-minded, truly modern. Let us put aside 
old worn out creeds and embrace the new patriotism, 
and thus hasten God’s Kingdom on earth. 

* * * 


DOOLITTLE HOME, FOXBORO, MASS. 

The annual Visitation Day and Donation Day of the Doo- 
little Home in Foxboro, Mass., wes kept on Tuesday, June 7. 
The day had the distinction this year of being Dedication Day 
as well. Usually the Home management is fortunate in selecting, 
out of three hundred and sixty-five days, a day which is sunny 
and clear. But how it did rain on June 7! One of the women 
from Attleboro, 2 most generous friend of the Home, said, “How 
glad we ought to be to have it rain like this.” Why? she was 
asked. ‘If it were fair,” she said, “‘the buildings could not con- 
tain the folks who would come.’’ And that, no doubt, was true. 

The ample Congregztional church, which was turned over 
to the Universalists for the forenoon program because the Uni- 
versalist church wes too small, was completely filled. The rain 
had held off just the proper length of time to enable the crowds 
to gather. The new president of the association, the Rev. I. V. 
Lobdell, had charge of the services for the day. The Rev. W. A. 
Haney of Taunton read from the Scriptures, and the Rev. Frank 
R. Doore of the Foxboro Baptist church offered prayer. <A 
gracious word of welcome was given by the young minister of the 
church in whose building the meeting was held, the Rev. Harold 
E. Martin. The two morning speakers who were regularly on 
the program were the Rev. Gilbert A. Potter of North Attleboro, 
and the Rev. Samuel G. Ayres, D. D., of Norwood. Then Mr. 
Lobdell called informally upon the following: the Rev. Arthur 
M. Soule, Harrisville, Rhode Island, Mr. John Williams, presi- 
dent of the Rhode Island Convention, Dr. George E. Leighton of 
Somerville, and the Rev. E. D. Ellenwood of Woonsocket, Rhode 
Island. Each gave a brief but hearty testimonial in behalf of 
the enlarged and beautified Doolittle Home. The Rev. Asa M. 
Bradley, State Superintendent in New Hampshire, gave the 
closing prayer and benediction. The Rev. Stanley G. Spear, the 
Rev. George H. Lewis, the Rev. Clarence L. Eaton, and Mr. 
Herold W. Gay gathered up the pledges and gifts for the Home. 
The treasurer, Roscoe Pierce, announced later that the total for 
such gifts was $876.51. ; 

The service for the dedication of the Home was held in the 
Home at two o’clock. It was hoped that this service could be 
held on the lawn, 2s was the service the year previous when the 
sod wes turned in token of the new building which was to be. 
The rain made it necessary to go indoors. With the increased 
numbers which had gathered for the dedication, the Home was 
literally crowded. Mr. Lobdell again had charge. He presented 
Dr. Arthur W. Grose of Concord, New Hampshire, president 
of the Home Association last year, to give the dedication address. 
Mr. Eerle D. Sullivan, representing the selectmen of Foxboro, 
spoke of the meaning of the presence of the Home to Foxboro, 
and of the lasting influence upon the town of the life and work of 
Dr. Conklin. Dr. Leroy W. Coons, a trustee of the Home and 

’ State Superintendent, told briefiy of the beginnings of the Home 
and how, under Dr. Conklin and Dr. Leighton, former Superin- 
tendents, the Convention had always had a close relation to the 
Home. Dr. Coons then called upon Mrs. Conklin, as the one 
person who probably knew more fully and intimately than any 
one else the hopes and plans for the new Home as these ley in 
the mind and heart of Dr. Conklin. The dedicatory prayer was 
given\by the Rev. William Couden, Providence, Rhode Island, a 
trustee of the Home. The president, in a beautifully worded 
responsive service, led the people in the act of dedication. The 
final prayer and benediction were given by the Rev. Edgar R. 
Walker of Waltham. 

There was no music at the dedication service, but in the 

forenoon, in the church, the regular organist of the Congrega- 
tional church, Mrs. Ethel M. Dean, was at the organ to lead in 


the singing of the hymns and to accompany the playing of the 
violin by Mrs. Esther Sylvester of Foxboro. The secretary of 
the Home Association, Miss Katharine C. Bourne, received and 
registered the gifts to the Home. Mrs. Marion Comey had 
charge of registering all visitors. She saw to it, too, that all were 
provided with hot coffee at the luncheon hour. The women of 
the Home Board presided over the tea and cakes at the close of 
the dedication. Other close friends served punch and sold 
articles which had been made by residents in the Home. 

A little over a year ago the campaign, under the management 
of the Rev. Charles A. Haney, was put on for $50,000 with which 
to rebuild the Home. The results of that campaign, together 
with money given for the purpose before, amounted to above 
$56,000. Practically that amount has been expended. Every 
one is happy to know that sufficient money has been pledged and 
paid so that the fine big house stands completed without debt. 
There is still a considerable sum due from the pledges and which 
will yet come in. Appreciation goes out to every one who has 
had a part in this successful enterprise, particularly to the pains- 
taking and able building committee. The problem now at the 
Doolittle Home is to assure sufficient endowment in the way 
of the permanent fund and sufficient memberships and gifts to 
the general fund to guarantee the proper maintenance of the 
institution so finely conceived and constructed. 


Dr. Grose’s Address 
There is just one name in all our minds 2s we come here 
to-day, the name of the man—Charles Conklin—in whose soul 
was born, nearly twenty years ago, the vision of a home for the 
aged, especially the aged of our own faith, which should be ample 


-and adequate to provide not only proper housing and shelter, 


but all that a real home in the best sense of the word could and 
should provide. 

There is just one thought we all share as we assemble to 
dedicate this new building: ‘“‘Oh, if only Dr. Conklin could 
be here with us, and could speak, as he alone could speak, the 
words of dedication and consecration through which this beautiful 
building shall formally be devoted to its cherished purpose, now 
and for the long future, until some larger, finer and even more 
adequate structure shall supplement this present Home, or take 
its place to continue forever the same noble work.” 

Dear friends, Dr. Conklin is here, and he being dead yet 
speaketh. As long as this building shall stand and as long as the 
purpose for which it was planned and erected shall continue to 
be carried out, this dream which has now become a glorious 
reality will tell its story to all, as a living monument to the hopes, 
the unfaltering purpose, the enthusiasm, the tireless zeal and the 
confident faith of one in whose inspiring and dynamic leader- 
ship was incarnated one of the noblest ideals of the Christian 
Church. As I reminded you a year ago to-day, every Donation 
Day that shall ever be held in this Home will be in a very real 
sense a Memorial Day to Dr. Conklin. As I think of the part 
that he played here and, by contrast, of the part that the program 
committee has asked me and others to take now in this dedicatory 
service, the appropriate words of Lincoln’s address at Gettys- 
burg come to mind as applicable here in spirit also: 


“Tn a larger sense we can not consecrate. we can 
not hallow, this ground (or this building). Others have 
consecrated it far above our poor power to add or de- 
tract. The world will little note, nor long remember, 
what we say here; but it can never forget what they did 
here. It is for us to be dedicated to the unfinished 
work which others have thus far nobly advanced. It is 
for us to be here dedicated to the task remaining before 


” 


us. 


In thus reminding ourselves, as is altogether fitting, of our 
continued obligation to Dr. Conklin, we do not forget, and cer- 
tainly he would be the last to want us to forget, the scores and 
hundreds of others who have planned and worked with him and 
have given freely of their time and substance in helping to 
make his dream come true. 
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Dr. Coons, interested from the first in this project, has al- 
ready stated the essential facts. “Dr. Conklin counted all who 
knew him even though slightly, as his friends and co-laborers in 
one of the most divine of tasks. Without their werm sympethy, 
co-operation and generous gifts he felt he could accomplish little. 
For the new Home, by his constant and unremitting labors, 
Dr. Conklin gave the last of his strength, and then felt us. But 
before he died he had so inspired others with his own devotion 
that the greater Doolittle Home, the echievement of long cher- 
ished hopes, is now an accomplished fact.” 

Little as I have personally been able to contribute either to 
the securing of the necessary funds, or to the erection and equip- 
ment of the new building, my brief service as the president of 
the Home and the chairman of the Building Committee on the 
present new and enlarged structure did give me abundant op- 
portunity to see the loyal devotion of the many who have given 
so largely of time, strength and material resources through days 
that have been filled with problems for us all, in order that this 
great and splendid project should be carried through to so satis- 
factory 2 completion. Where so many have done so much, it 
would be unwise to attempt to single out any names for special 
mention. Most of you already know those who, along with Dr. 
Conklin, are specially worthy of honor here to-day. Our clerk 
could add the names of scores and hundreds of others, without 
whose loyal support we could not have assembled here at this 
time to rejoice in this great achievement. None of these friends 
have been motivated by a desire for glory, or for distinction above 
their fellows. All have given and given freely in the common 
desire to build a Home in which we could take joy and pride and 
the satisfaction of sharing in 2 noble enterprise. The results of 
their labors, their toils and their sacrifices are now before you. 
I venture to say that among the hundreds of similar institutions 
throughout the land, few, if any, are better designed to serve the 
central purpose of Doolittle Home, which has always been to 
provide as nearly as possible conditions that shall approximate 
the conditions of a real family life for its present and future 
residents. JI am acquainted with many other homes for the aged. 
I am a frequent visitor in several of them. I have served on the 
boards of some of them. I know homes where buildings are 
larger and more expensive, furnishings more luxurious and equip- 
ment superior to what we have here. I know many where finan- 
cial endowments are so greet as to make our own seem pitifully 
small by comparison. Yet all these larger and more richly en- 
dowed institutions to which I refer have not for one moment 
changed my feeling thet Dr. Conklin’s ideal of what a home for 
the aged should be, and our record up to date of what this Home 
actually has been end is, puts the Doolittle Home at the very 
forefront of them all. 

Old people, if they are normal, are not so very much dif- 
ferent from those of us who have not yet reached the age where 
we would be eligible for admission here. They want, es nearly 
as may be, what we would want ourselves. First of all, they 
want to live in the same world that we live in, and not in a little 
circumscribed world cut off from contact with those with whom 
they would naturally like to associate themselves. The very 
location of this Home, at the center of this attractive town, a 
town not too large and yet large enough, is in itself an asset of 
incalculable value from the standpoint of the welfare and happi- 
ness of those who are and shall be residents here. Many other- 
wise fine homes ere located in some cases in the center of large 
cities, where nothing but the brick walls of near-by buildings can 
be seen and where one c2n not even cross the street except at the 
risk of life and limb. In other cases, going to the opposite ex- 
treme, they are located in the midst of beautiful scenery, but al- 
most as inaccessible to many of their friends and with the sur- 
rounding world almost as inaccessible to the residents of the 
Home as if they lived on 2 desert isle. They are practically cut 
off from any available contact with the outside world. Here, 
except in case of confining illness, all can share, as all normal 
people want to share, in the life of the community. They can go 
to its stores, visit its library, be entertained at its moving picture 
theater, attend its church services, observe the community life 
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from the broad piazzas of our fine building, end in general par- 
ticipate in the common life instead of living in 2 cloister, however 
comfortable or splendid a cloister it may be. 

Perhaps an even more important part of what has always 
been the ideal of the Doolittle Home is thet just so far as it is 
humanly possible, the atmosphere of the Home shall be that of a 
family instead of an institutional spirit. That means that 
there must be real opportunity both for privacy and for the 
normal and natural gettings-together, not according to any set 
rules, but in normal and natural ways, with the largest measure 
of freedom that it is feasible to give, combined with abundant 
opportunity for participation in common tasks and the accept- 
ance of a share in the common responsibilities of making a real 
home here. 

It would not be difficult, and I have seen it done, so to or- 
ganize a building and so to manage its operation that in a mis- 
placed kindness its residents are encoureged to become not aged 
men and women, but aged babies, petted and coddled out of their 
chance to live some semblance of a normal life and condemned 
to that sense of dependency which almost inevitably means, 
not only the end of usefulness, but the end of happiness as well. 

In the erection and operation of this building, the committee 
has steadily tried to keep the original ideals of the Home in mind, 
and to give the residents who shall come here from time to time 
the best chance we can give them to feel that life may still be 
worth living for them, that they may have not only their precious 
memories, but their inspiring hopes, and that, short of actual 
sickness, during which they know that they will ever receive the 
best of care, they may always feel that there is work to be done 
that they can do and which is worth doing; and lives to be lived 
in the spirit of the poet: 

“Grow old along with me, the best is yet to be, 

The last of life for which the first wes made.”’ 


It is with these ideals still in mind that we assemble here 
to-day, not merely to dedicate this completed building, but to 
rededicate ourselves to the carrying on of an uncompleted work. 
We have a right to thank God and take courage that so much has 
already been accomplished and that, in the erection of this new 
building, what has been done has been so well done. As to that 
you can easily see and decide for yourselves. But we also have 
a duty not to be weary in our well-doing, to keep on as we have 
begun, and highly to resolve that even as others have labored 
and we are now privileged to enter into their labors, so shall we 
and those who are to come after us be as loyal to the cause as 
they have been—the great and splendid cause of the giving of our 
best for the sake of those who need, not merely our money and 
not merely the shelter and comfort of this fine new building, but 
also our thought, our sympathy, our affection, our continuing 
interest and our consecrated service. 

oe des my ok 
RHODE ISLAND STATE CONVENTION 
Fred C. Carr 


The need of religious leadership was the valedictory theme 
of the Rev. Arthur M. Soule of Harrisville, who, after five years 
of outstanding leadership in the presidency of the Rhode Island 
Universalist Convention, relinquished the post to a layman, 
John H. Williams, at the ninety-fifth annual session in the 
Valley Falls church, June first. 

Mr. Soule said: ‘“‘As a denomination we can not fail to make 
our contribution to strengthening the morale of our communities. 
In doing this we shall no doubt be called upon to work more than 
ever with other denominations. 

“Men and women, yes, children, to-day are starving in a 
land of plenty. Each of us, as members of a Christian church, 
should help to reorganize society in such a way that the future 
may never know want and distress as it is now being experienced. 
The future can be made secure when more of the Christ spirit 
gets into business, and politics, and into all the relations of our 
life.’ Mr. Soule embodies these ideals in the community which 
he serves. 

The Rev. Charles W. Porter-Shirley, minister of Bell Street 
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Chapel (Unitarian), Providence, and a member of the Rhode 
Island Universalist fellowship, delivered an able occasional ser- 
mon in which he pictured the church of the future concerning it- 
self with human relationships rather than with theology and ec- 
clesiasticism. 

“Tf you go back to William Ellery Channing on the Uni- 
tarian side in his emphasis on the dignity of human nature, 
and to Hosea Ballou on the Universalist side in his concept of 
the goodness of God, you will realize that we liberals started 
with concern for human beings.”’ 

The occasional sermon was followed by the communion 
service, administered by the Rev. William Couden, assisted by 
the Rev. E. Dean Ellenwood and the Rey. John M. Foglesong. 
Forty-six partook. 

The ministerial offering totaled $21.35. 

President Soule appointed to the Convention Committee 
on Credentials, E. S. Burlingham, Mrs. George M. Hull, Mrs. 
George E. Cheek; Nominations, Walter A. Battoy, William B. 
Spooner, Mrs. Davis Aldrich; Resolutions and Recommendations, 
the Rev. William Couden, Mrs. Jennie Fish, Mrs. J. N. Stetson, 
W. D. Rafuse, Mrs. William Burdikan; Arrangements, the Rev. 
Arthur M. Soule, John H. Williams, Fred C. Carr. 

John H. Williams, elected to the presidency, is a prominent 
layman in church and business affairs. He has served as vice- 
president and treasurer of the Convention and is secretary of the 
board of deacons of the Church of the Mediator of Providence. 

Dr. Morgan E. Pease of the East Providence Church was 
elected vice-president; Fred C. Carr of the First Church, Provi- 
dence, secretary; Edwin S. Burlingham, First Church, Provi- 
dence, treasurer; trustees, the Rev. E. Dean Ellenwood, Woon- 
socket; Walter A. Barry, Valley Falls. Fellowship Committee: 
the Rev. William Couden, First Church, Providence; the Rev. 
John M. Foglesong, Church of the Mediator, Providence; the 
Rev. E. Dean Ellenwood, Woonsocket; the Rev. Arthur M. Soule, 
Harrisville; Chapin T. Arnold, First Church, Providence; Pub- 
lishing House trustee, the Rev. Arthur M. Soule; preacher of the 
occasional sermon, the Rev. Frederick S. Walker, Pawtucket. 

Among the resolutions and recommendations presented and 
adopted were: A campaign for subscriptions to the Christian 
Leader in each parish, because ‘‘the information derived from 
that periodical is the most valuable that can be obtained for 
making one intelligent as to current religious conditions, especial- 
ly those in the Universalist Church.” Study of the effects of 
the economic depression upon each community, “‘that each 
parish may devote itself so far as possible to ameliorating the 
evils caused, by caring for their own needy families and by co- 
operating with all civic and social agencies organized to better 
conditions.”” “A program through which the heads of the church 
schools of the state may be brought together to plan for a larger 
work in religious education and for closer co-operation.’’ A com- 
mittee to study and report at the next session of the Convention 
on the proposal presented by the Joint Commission for closer 
relations between the Universalist and Unitarian denominations, 
known as the “‘Free Church Plan.”’ 

Introduced from the floor by Mr. Ellenwood and adopted 
was the following: ‘““The Eighteenth Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, designed to prohibit the use of alcohol 
as a beverage in our nation, is now a part of the organic law of 
the nation. Such imperfect degree of enforcement of this law 
as has been effected convinces impartial students of human af- 
fairs, scientists, lawmakers and economists, that this law can be 
successfully enforced, and that its enforcement will prove salu- 
tary for the nation and the world. The President of the United 
States had repeatedly declared his conviction that this social ex- 
periment should have a more extended trial. Therefore, be it 
resolved that this Convention declare itself in favor of the support 
of the Eighteenth Amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States; and that we urge upon our people their moral obligation, 
as Christians and patriots, to exert their influence for loyal ob- 
servance of this law. We recommend that each of our parishes 
adopt such provisions as seem expedient to promote the free 
and intelligent study and discussion of this important question, 


especially among our young people, that our citizenry be better 
prepared to take intelligent political action upon this question, 
if it shall again be submitted to the electorate for decision.” 

Treasurer Edwin S. Burlingham reported that all invested 
funds had returned dividends during the year and that the cash 
balance of $197.20 with all bills paid indicated a healthy condi- 
tion of the treasury. 

The Rev. Charles H. Emmons of Boston brought good 
wishes from the Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D., General Superintend- 
ent, and inspired the delegates to higher loyalty in support of 
their local denominational work and that of the General Con- 
vention. 

The Rey. Arthur M. Soule, Superintendent of Churches, re- 
ported no vacancies in the pulpits of the state since the coming 
to Pawtucket of the Rev. Frederick S. Walker from Gardiner, 
Maine, in February. 


The Rev. William Couden, trustee of the Doolittle Home, 


spoke with high praise of its work and invited support. 

Outstanding among the accomplishments of the Executive 
Committee is the broadcast of the Monday morning devotions 
at 7.45 o’clock under the caption, ‘“The Gospel of Good News,” 
from the Shepard Stores, Providence, Station WEAN. The 
first Monday of each month a Universalist speaks. Other clergy- 
men of the state are also scheduled many weeks in advance by 
the chairman, Mr. Soule, with the assistance of Mr. Ellenwood. 

The hospitality of the Valley Falls church was highly com- 
mended. The men served the noon luncheon and the women 
the evening dinner. 

Between sessions a pilgrimage to Cumberland Chapel Four 
Corners attracted a large number to inspect the extensive reno- 
vations and landscaping recently completed. 

The evening session was distinguished by the address of a 
prominent Universalist layman, Frank Dewick of Boston and 
the Grove Hall church. He exhorted the Convention to loyalty 
to our faith and to our local and national organizations. 


* * * 


ADDITIONAL LOYALTY SUNDAY RETURNS 
District of Columbia: 


Washington (ddr yo a2. eee $20.50 
Maine: 

Doyvershoxcrottee eerie ee 10.50 

Portland Viessiah wees een ee 65.00 
Massachusetts: 

Cambridge\(a@dde)ins. -cennkiae totais 68.50 

LRG O AM SDI CNCKID) ogo bags dom tee sas aus e 25.00 

SomenrvallesWest. as. ce. ee eee 2.00* 

Wiener ees. ei cue ee a ee 7.65 
New Hampshire: 

@latenvonits ee mck he: Rae eee 10.10 

COnCOnd ei" ae ..« ees eee A ee 36.35 
New Jersey: 

IN@Watket., O50. Sok cath, ile algal te meee aE 10.00* 

Ohio: 

INioreh Olmstedimasun Celene ae 3.00 
Pennsylvania: 

Garandi(Qdae) eve. ake ae 5.00* 

Rhode Island: 

Woonsocketl(add sre eee arene 32.00 
Wisconsin: 

[WVU )UL F(SICUCTES) che.) 5 eet ere eee 100.00 $ 395.50 
Individual Contributions: 

Mrs. Jennie H. Cunningham ......... $ 5.00 5.00 
Total for week ending June 17,1932 ....... $ 400.50 | 
Previous!Total @ voce. 5 ...cee eee ieee 3,992.72 

Grand Totaly cheese eee ee ren nee $4,393.22 | 


*Indicates contributions from individuals sent direct to 


headquarters to be credited to local church. 
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A Complete Human Life 


Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes. A 
Biography. By Silas Bent. (Van- 
guard Press. $4.50. ) 

“The most beautiful and the rarest thing 
in the world is a complete human life, un- 
marred, unified by intelligent purpose and 
uninterrupted accomplishment, blest by 
great talent employed in the worthiest ac- 
tivities, with a deserved fame never 
dimmed and always growing.’’ The Chief 
Justice of the United States applied these 
words to Mr. Justice Holmes on the oc- 
easion of the latter’s ninetieth birthday a 
little over a year ago. Mr. Bent’s biog- 
raphy gives definiteness of meaning to 
them in a comprehensive treatment of 
the jurist’s long life and great services. 
Mr. Holmes himself said, in a letter to 
Judge Cardozo, now his successor, “‘I 
have always thought that not place or 
power or popularity makes the success 
that one desires, but the trembling hope 
that one has come near to an ideal.’ 
The Justice’s pursuit of an ideal and near 
approach to it have given him the success 
he has believed worth seeking, while the 
nation he has served echoes the tribute of 
President Hoover, ‘‘I know of no American 
retiring from public service with such a 
sense of affection and devotion of the 
whole people.” 

Mr. Bent has had to face serious dif- 
ficulties. In the first place Mr. Holmes 
does not sit for a portrait. He dislikes 
publicity and avoids attention, except 
from friends; he has not assisted in the 
preparation of this biography and one 
suspects that he has actively discouraged 
it. Then, too, the life of a judge is not 
eventful. After his Civil War service 
Mr. Holmes settled down to a life which 
has been adventurous in only one sense, 
albeit a great sense; he has lived the in- 
tellectually adventurous life. Only when 
they are men of exceptional talent and 
can in some measure match their subjects 
in intellectual power do biographers make 
great books around careers so little 
characterized by striking events. Mr. 
Bent has made up for the lack of what we 
might call psychological materials by a 
generous use of “background.” He has 
placed Justice Holmes in a setting which 
would overwhelm a less notable figure; 
one feels that some of his comments could 
be dispensed with because they do not 
bear directly upon the main subject. 
There is at times an almost conversational 
intimacy in the author’s contributions, 
and Mr. Bent’s own sympathies and an- 
tipathies are too clearly revealed in parts 
of the story. We value some of Carlyle’s 
biographical writings because of what they 
tell us of Carlyle’s own mind, but Mr. 
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Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


Holmes is great enough to warrant a 
biography which confines itself to Mr. 
Holmes. Here and there, in matters of 
fact, Mr. Bent makes a slip, as when he 
tells us that Beverly Farms is on the north 
shore of Cape Cod and therefore near to 
Chatham, so that Mr. Brandeis and Mr. 
Holmes can maintain during the summer 
their habitual intimacy! (page 307.) 
The early chapter on the boyhood of 
the jurist reveals a strong prejudice against 
Boston and the “Back Bay.’’ Back Bay 
society is referred to as if it existed before 
the Back Bay was filled in and made 
habitable! But Mr. Bent might have 
overcome his aversion to New England 
long enough to have discovered the where- 
abouts of Beverly Farms! 

The book has definite limitations, but 
it will serve for some time to come as a 
source of information regarding Mr. 
Holmes. 
ing his legal work have been carefully 
surveyed, former secretaries of the Justice 
(young graduates of Harvard Law School 
taken into his service and friendship) have 
contributed anecdotes which, within limits, 
can be taken as revealing of the jurist’s 
personality, and access has been secured 
to a few letters written by Mr. Holmes. 
If, on laying down the book, one still feels 
baffled in his effort to reach the subtle 
personality, this does not mean that Mr. 
Bent has failed in what he set out to do. 

The plan of the work is a valid one for 
such a character as Holmes. After a too 
incoherent introductory chapter we learn 
something of the boy’s ancestry and early 
life before we are told of his Civil War 
exploits. Captain Holmes fought as he 
has always lived, with an intense preoccu- 
pation with the job in hand, with distinc- 
tion, and with full willingness to bear the 
burdens. Hewasthrice wounded. Along 
with men who bore familiar Boston names, 
Lowell, Ropes, Gray, Putnam, Lee, Re- 
vere, Palfrey, and others, he knew all the 
hardships of the campaign. The story of 
Dr. Holmes (the Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table, of course) hunting for his wounded 
son is well-known (“My Hunt After the 
Captain’’), and in some ways reminds one 
of Pasteur’s search for his son after the 
Franco-Prussian war. War was “horrible 
and dull” to the young Captain, but in 
later life he has been able to rationalize 
his experiences enough to say that “‘when 
time has passed you see that its message 
was divine.’’ The Justice evidently feels 
that we need something to give us what 
William James called the moral equivalent 
for war. ‘In this snug, over-safe corner 
of the world we need it, that we may 
realize that our comfortable routine is no 
eternal necessity of things, but merely a 
little space of calm in the midst of the 
tempestuous untamed streaming of the 
world, and in order that we may be ready 
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for danger.’’ Believing thus, Mr. Holmes 
always rejoiced to see dangerous sports; 
he admired the sword-slashed faces of 
Heidelberg students, “gazed with delight’’ 
on polo players, and said that the occa- 
sional broken neck is a price well paid “‘for 
the breeding of a race that has leadership 
and command.”’ 

As law student, lawyer, professor, author 
on legal subjects, member of the Massa- 
chusetts Supreme Court, Mr. Holmes laid 
strong and secure foundations for the later 
service in the highest court of the land. 
Mr. Bent interestingly brings out how 
Holmes ‘‘was saved from becoming over- 
technical,” and in his dissenting opinions 
expecially showed a fine grasp of the social 
implications of law. As a matter of fact, 
his dissents were far less frequent than his 
agreement with the majority, and many 
important majority decisions were written 
by him, but he of course became known 
for his tolerance of social experiment and 
his conviction that a judge should not be 
swayed by personal dislike for a social 
doctrine, however obnoxious it might be. 
“We need to learn to transcend our own 
convictions and to leave room for much 
that we hold dear to be done away with 
.... by the orderly change of law.” 

The later story of Holmes’s work is told 
in chapters on Holmes and Roosevelt 
(the latter’s appointment of Holmes to the 
Supreme Court surely compensates for a 
good deal of adolescent big-stick acting), 
Holmes in the Supreme Court, Holmes and 
Brandeis, Holmes and Marshall, and one 
chapter is properly given to the memor- 
able ninetieth birthday celebrations. It 
is too early to tell, and perhaps only legal 
experts will be able to tell, just what the 
influence of Mr. Holmes on law will be; 
there is difference of opinion among com- 
petent interpreters. But the stature of 
the man can never now be measured, for 
it is only the greatest of minds that are 
capable of taking the changing experience 
of a whole people over a long period of 
time and formulating in memorable words 
a constructive philosophy of change. It 
is only the greatest of men who can turn 
to sedentary ways of life a bodily and 
mental equipment which prefers action 
without losing the zest which action 
brings and the understanding of those 
who do act. It is only the greatest of 
minds that are capable of cutting them- 
selves off from the trivial and the transient 
(“I never read the newspapers’’) without 
losing touch with what men feel and think, 
who can maintain a close acquaintance 
with the classics without supposing that 
the golden age is behind us. 

Americans will read this and some 
later, more critical and definite biography 
of Mr. Holmes with a keen appreciation 
not only of the man himself but of the 

(Continued on page 829) 
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The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


REPLACEMENT FUND 


Gifts previously reported from 
Massion @incless eee cries $359.00 


FS BTR ING MEG sowed oo sn om 5.00 
59 Providence, R. I., First 
Minch eee einer nec 5.00 
60 New Haven, Conn. ......... 5.00 
$374.00 
Received from individuals ...... $235.00 
48 Mrs. Milo G. Folsom, Pitts- 
HelduaViaine wer scree nae cl tieah 5.00 
49 Mrs. Sarah M. Newell, New 
SVG ah RP ne, clap ta che 5.00 
$245.00 


* * 


THE RHODE ISLAND CONVENTION 


The twenty-fourth annual meeting of 
the Women’s Universalist Missionary 
Association of Rhode Island was held at 
the Church of the Mediator, Providence, 
on May 26. The reports showed all bills 
paid and a small surplus in the treasury. 

The following board was elected: Presi- 
dent, Mrs. A. Clinton Crowell; first vice- 
president, Miss S. Maude Whipple; second 
vice-president, Mrs. Orray Butts; third 
vice-president, Mrs. Albert Niebels; secre- 
tary, Miss Marion L. Gardiner; treasurer, 
Mrs. Eben Coleman; trustees, Mrs. Her- 
bert R. Bolster, Miss Estelle Phetteplace 
and Miss Florence Bullock. 

The voluntary retirement, after long 
years of faithful service in various offices, of 
Mrs. Simon S. Lapham and Mrs. Henry P. 
Stone, was the occasion of much regret, 
and heartfelt votes of thanks were taken 
for the services they have so willingly and 
efficiently given. 

The evening wes given over to the 
production of an original pageant, “The 
Garden of Universal Love,” written and 
staged by our retiring president, Mrs. 
Lapeham. Mrs. Coleman helped greatly 
in the staging. It was strictly missionary 
and Universalist, presenting groups from 
Midori Kindergarten (in Japanese kimono), 
the Blackmer Home, Friendly House, 
Greensboro, Rocky Mount, and a camp 
group from the Clara Barton Birthplace. 
Appropriate music accompanied each 
group, rendered by the organist and Miss 
Walker, vocalist. Even the music was 
largely selected from the Missionary 
Hymnal. As the name indicates, it was a 
garden with flowers indigenous to each 
locality, and the collection was taken in 
little tin watering pots! 

Marion L. Gardiner, Secretary. 


cD 


SOCIAL SERVICE DEPARTMENT 

Visiting the birthplace of Clera Barton 
on Flag Day, the fact impressed me more 
and more that here is the center of the 
social service work of the Women’s Na- 
tional Missionary Association. Here is 


an opportunity for every Circle within our 
Association to lend 2 hand to help to go 
forward and to grow this diabetic camp for 
little girls. To-day we can house sixteen 
girls at a time. The plan is for them to 
remain either eighteen or nineteen days; 
then another group of the same number 
will arrive for a similar stay, and still 
another group will be served, making 
forty-eight children with this disease who 
may be helped this summer. It takes 
much to equip a camp of this nature. 
Another year there will be more camp suits 
to be made. Another year there will be 
more sheets needed, more bedding of every 


kind; indeed, there is a constant demand 
for equipment for a camp of this nature. 
And there is a constant urge within us to 
see this camp grow. Any one who wit- 
nessed the earnestness and enthusiasm of 
the young women essociated with Dr. 
Joslin, as they spoke to us on this day, 
could not fail to meet the challenge. 
How we wish that North Oxford, Massa- 
chusetts, could be moved to the Mid 
West and the South and the Far West, so 
that all might have an opportunity to 
glimpse the beginnings of this step for- 
ward. But we need you all to march on- 
ward with us, side by side in this social 
service department of our women’s great 
work. 
Grace Foglesong, National Chairman, 
Social Service Department. 


Our Young People 


Conducted by M. A. Kapp 


Stanley Rawson 


STANLEY RAWSON 
Stanley Rawson, national vice-presi- 


dent of the Y. P. C. U., hails from Worces- 
‘ter, Mass., and has served in many ca- 


pacities in his local union. During the 
last year he has done intensive work for 
the National Y. P. C. U., first as chairman 
of the Church Extension Committee, and 
then as chairman of the 1932 Convention 
committee, two positions meaning high 
honor, but also hard work. 

Next week there will be an announce- 
ment of the Convention program as it 
will unfold itself at Ferry Beach, begin- 
ning July 6. 

Stanley Rawson is a strong contender 
for nomination and election to the presi- 
dency of the national Y. P. C. U. Rev. 
M. A. Kapp, who has been president for 
the past two years, has announced that he 
will seek no further office. 


TWO STARS FOR CONFERENCE 
Among the unusual features of the 


Y. P. C. U. program at Ferry Beach from 
July 10 to July 16 will be the Sunday 


morning address by Stella Marek Cushing, | 


one of the vice-presidents of the Universal- 
ist General Convention, and an outstand- 
ing woman in the denomination. She will 
also arrange a conference on ‘‘Understand- 
ing Albania’’ for Sunday evening. 

Also on the special program is Rey. 
L. G. Williams of Barre, Vermont, who 
will have charge of the Chapel Services 
each morning from 8.380 to 9, and who 
will give the first talk in the Grove on 


Monday afternoon, July 11, in the absence | 


of Dr. Rose. In former years, educational 
work done by Mr. Williams has been in- 
tensely popular with the young people, 
who vote that he makes a distinctive con- 
tribution in any field he approaches. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


THE G. S. S.-A.-AT TURKEY RUN 


Those who take advantage of the oppor- 
tunities afforded for training at Turkey 
Run this summer will find the G. S. 8. A. 
on the field practising its motto, ‘“‘Co-opera- 
tion for Power; Power for Service.’’ Tur- 
key Run has always been a Y. P. C. U. 
Institute. This year we are joining them in 
an attempt to serve better the interests of 
the church school leadership of the Middle 
West. 

Rey. Edna P. Bruner, minister at Water- 
loo, Iowa, for many years on the staff of 
the national Y. P. C. U., and now presi- 
dent of the Iowa Sunday School Associa- 
tion, will represent the church school 
forces and aid its leadership by offering a 
five period course which will deal with the 
present day needs in teaching and content. 
Miss Bruner is a graduate of St. Lawrence 
University, having majored in theology and 
religious education under Dr. Angus H. 
MacLean, and is well qualified to serve 
in this capacity. 

Churches will do well to send to Turkey 
Run those young people who are actively 
at work in both the Y. P. C. U. and the 
church school, and let them receive the 
double advantages which are being of- 
fered there this year. We anticipate for 
them real help through the service of Miss 
Bruner, 

PieGaeys 
* * 
SUMMER READING 

Another Leader Tells Us His Plan 


Use some part of your vacation to pre- 
pare yourself for work in your church 
school in the fall. Paid teachers sign con- 
tracts in which, among other things, they 
agree to read at least one book pertaining 
to religious education during the year. 
This is a good contract to fulfill whether 
you are a paid teacher or not, only do not 
stop with one book, read several. 

Almost all books on the subject of re- 
ligious education written now are fascinat- 
ing, and if you are a consecrated teacher, 
bent on realizing the objectives which you 
have established as your goal, you find 
reading and study a great help. Some 
time is necessary to prepare yourself for 
the course you are to teach, but besides 
this each teacher needs to do general and 
technical reading for an understanding of 
theory and practise. 

I have always used vacation time for 
preparation and have found it makes the 
year’s work easier. It has been easy to 
make a choice of the books for summer 
reading. I have chosen Dr. Theodore 
Soares’ “Religious Education” as a book 
for general information, embracing in a 
simple and direct manner the underlying 
theory and purpose of that subject. 

We are facing new methods in religious 
education and startling and effective ex- 
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SHOULD ATTEND THE 
G. S. S. A. CON- 


* 
* 
* TEN REASONS WHY YOU 
* 
* 
* 


VENTION 


* 


Ferry Beach, Me., July 23-26 


* 
a 
* 
Reason No. 6: . 
On Sunday afternoon, July 26, * 
Grace Morrison Poole, newly elected * 
president of the General Federa- * 
tion of Women’s Clubs, will address * 
the convention on the subject “Our * 
Treasure Chests.’’ Following this * 
a reception will be held in honor of * 
Mrs. Poole. 
* 

* 


* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 


cE ke PR AE ede Ser ees, Fe ed ee ee 


periments are being made. Edwin L. 
Shaver’s “Present Day in Religious Edu- 
cation,’”’ together with ‘“‘The Project Prin 
ciple in Religious Education”’ by the same 
author, will, I am sure, afford valuable 
suggestions and material for practical ap- 
plication. In this same connection there 
is ‘The New Education’? by Herman H. 
Horne, which contains a list of fifty points 
of a good church school. 

As more definite and technical aids to 
those common problems which as teachers 
we all have to face I am choosing “How 
Shall I Learn to Teach Religion?” by 
Blanche Carrier, a book said to be in- 
dispensable to the teacher seeking to train 
children in the art of religious living. 
Another is ““You Can Learn to Teach,” by 
Margaret Slattery. 

A school that knows how to worship will 
be a good school, and the teacher who is 
able to instill into the members of the 
class reverence for things sacred will have 
achieved a large measure of success. 
Schools and teachers with enviable records 
too often fail in this one point. From 
among the many books on worship train- 
ing I have chosen “‘Creative Worship,” 
by Dwight Bradley. 

Percy T. Smith, 
Superintendent Junior Department. 
Throop Memorial Church, 
Pasadena, Cal. 
* * 
YES, WE WISH THE WORK OF THE 
G. S. S. A. TO CONTINUE 


Many schools are saying this. Glad as 
we are of their feeling toward us, however, 
words alone are insufficient when it comes 
to carrying on an organization. Pledges 
are what we need just now. For next 
year’s budget is in the making and whether 
our work shall go forward or be curtailed 
depends largely upon the financial co- 
operation of those who say they wish us 
well. To the superintendent of every local 
school a pledge card has gone. We hope 
for the return of many of these before the 


Ferry Beach convention. If you really 
wish the G. S. S. A. to continue to serve 
your local school, now is the time to say it 
with pledges. 


* * 


MISS POWELL WRITES ABOUT 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


The G. S. S. A. office is in receipt of a 
letter from Rev. Hannah J. Powell in 
which she thanks our local church schools 
for their contributions to the American 
Friendship Offering which has made pos- 
sible the $300 check sent recently by this 
Association for the maintenance of the 
Summer School in Pigeon River Valley. 
In this letter Miss Powell tells interestingly 
of the school’s observance of Memorial 
Day: 

“The third week of Summer School be- 
gan to-day, with a very fine session. The 
period from recess to noon was devoted to a 
more or less impromptu Memorial Day 
observance, which was the prettiest thing 
I ever saw if, a Ja Samantha Allen, ‘I do 
say it, as shouldn’t.’ 

“The children brought literally two wash 
tubs of the mountain flowers—laurel, 
azalea, the exquisite blossom of the tulip 
tree, the ‘piny-rose,’ from the garden, 
and one bouquet of buttercups, wild, not 
so common here as in New England, which 
filled me with delight. So natural they 
looked as the single lines marched around 
the hilltop, en route to the cemetery, carry- 
ing flags of several nations as well as Old 
Glory.’ I longed for a moving picture 
camera but also, through oversight, there 
was not even a film in our standby, the 
Brownie 2A. ‘Father Inman’ was soldier 
as well as preacher, and his oldest greet- 
grandson present, one of four in the 
school, a six footer, who is heading our 
wood work department this year, bore him 
tribute in flowers, while his pictured face 
smiled at us during the indoor program. 

“This had been arranged by my senior 
group, most of whom we taught to read 
nine and ten years ago in this very Summer 
School. I am giving them a History 
Course on ‘The Life and Times of. George 
Washington,’ and in the midst of our 
grave discussions I catch myself thinking 
how really wonderful it is. Most of the 
group enter high school next year. We 
have over twenty in the kindergarten prop- 
er who are too cunning for anything. You 
should have heard the toy orchestra this 
morning and seen them march, each with 
his tiny flag. 

“Never in the history (ten years) of 
summer school has a session been going so 
smoothly or so happily. With Tiny Tim, 
‘God bless and thank you all.’ ”’ 

co * 

We are so busy keeping the pace we sel- 
dom have time to ask ‘‘Whither?”” So busy 
going, we haven’t time to ask the way. 
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Among Our Churches 


Massachusetts Letter 


Plans are _ pretty 
nearly completed for 
summer services in the 
state. There are two 
places in which the 
Convention has full 
charge of such services. 
These are West Haver- 
hill and the old his- 
toric church in Oxford. 
This summer,}as last, Rev. Edwin L. 
Noble, minister in Amesbury, will be the 
preacher in West Haverhill. Mrs. Eva 
Brooks Flinn, soloist in the choir of the 
First Church in Haverhill for many years, 
will have charge of the music. This year 
marks the hundredth anniversary of the 
establishment of Universalist services 
in West Haverhill. The event will be 
suitably observed, with a service in which 
some of the officials of the Convention will 
be present. The services in West Haver- 
hill will cover the nine Sundays of July 
and August. 

The Oxford church is the oldest Uni- 
versalist meeting-house in the world. 
It was erected in 1792. Here Hosea Bal- 
lou was ordained. Here Clara Barton at- 
tended services and worshiped through 
her girlhood years. Services will be held 
at this old shrine through the month of 
August and probably upon the last two 
Sundays of July, with Rev. George E. 
Huntley, D. D., as the resident preacher. 

On Cape Ann, as on Cape Cod, there 
are several churches which keep open 
through the summer. In fact the summer 
services on both Cape Ann and Cape Cod 
are largely attended and of importance 
because of the presence of many summer 
visitors. At Gloucester and West Glouces- 
ter, where Rev. C. J. Cowing is pastor, at 
Annisquam, where Rev. B. B. Hersey is 
minister, and at Rockport, where Rev. 
George M. Gerrish has charge, the sum- 
mertime is the busy season for the church. 

On Cape Cod there are a considerable 
number of Universalist churches and 2 
few Unitarian. churches. All of these, 
happily for the Liberal cause, will be 
engaged upon aggressive programs this 
season. Provincetown has elected Rev. 
Edson Reifsnider, D. D., recently of Cali- 
fornia, as its new minister. Dr. Reif- 
snider opens his pastorate on June 26. 
Chatham, for the third season, will have 
the services of Rev. Otto S. Lyding of 
Nashua, N. H. Orleans and Eastham 
have their own ministers, Rev. Otis F. 
and Rey. Nellie B. Alvord. It is hoped 
in Yarmouthport and Brewster that the 
Universalist church in the former place 
and the Unitarian church in the latter 
may be united under the pastorate of 
one man. 

Rey. Anita T. Pickett, Unitarian minis- 
ter at Barnstable, and the Universalist 


State Superintendent have been working 
out a program for a series of union Liberal 
services on Cape Cod this summer. It 
happens that there are five Universalist 
churches, two Unitarian and two Fed- 
erated churches, making nine in all. 
There are nine Sundays in July and August. 
The plan has been to have such a service 
on each Sunday afternoon in one of these 
churches, and, so far as possible, have a 
Unitarien in a Universalist pulpit and a 
Universalist in a Unitarian pulpit. As 
with so many good programs, however, 
this one has had to be altered and amended. 
The Provincetown church and the Uni- 
tarian church in Brewster do not care to 
enter the plan. The churches which will 
be in on the agreement are the Federated 
churches of Sandwich and Hyannis, the 
Universalist churches in Orleans, East- 
ham, Chatham, and Yarmouthport, and 
the Unitarian church in Barnstable. As 
the case now stands, Dr. Coons will open 
the series at Sandwich on July 17. Then 
will follow Dr. Ayres of Norwood in the 
Orleans church on July 24, Rey. Herbert 
M. Gesner of Marlboro in Chatham on 
July 31, Dr. Rose of Lynn in Hyannis on 
August 7, Rev. Dan H. Fenn of Chestnut 
Hill in Eastham on August 14, Rey. 
George L. Parker of Carver at Yarmouth- 
port on August 21, and Rev. Charles R. 
Joy in Barnstable on August 28. These 
services will be held at 4 p. m., so as not 
to conflict with regular services. 

Probably no further Universalist ser- 
vices will be held in Newtonville. The 
beautiful church edifice has been closed 
and sold to the Woman’s Club of Newton- 
ville. In the earlier days such men as 
Dr. John Coleman Adams, Dr. C. EIl- 
wood Nash, Dr. White, and Rev. Albert 
Hammatt were pastors in this parish. 
More recently Rev. Rufus H. Dix, Rey. 
Clifford Newton, Rev. Samuel G. Dunham, 
and Rev. Max A. Kapp have been there. 

Under direction of the Superintendent’s 
office, in much of the past year, Dr. 
Merrick has been the interim minister at 
New Bedford and, in a like way, Dr. 
Huntley has served in the First Church in 
Lowell. Both have had successful pas- 
torates. The congregations in Lowell have 
been larger this year than last, and Dr. 
Huntley’s work is so greatly appreciated 
that the standing committee has requested 
that the same plan be put in operation 
after the vacation, beginning the first of 


Church News 


PERSONALS 
Three of the ministers in Massachusetts 
christened their own grandchildren on 
Children’s Sunday, June 12. These three 
ministers were Rev. Francis W. Gibbs in 
Fitchburg, Rev. Rubens R. Hadley in 


October. While not binding himself for 
another year, Dr. Huntley plans to see the 
Lowell church properly opened. 

At New Bedford, while the debt for 
current bills, which had accumulated, has 
been paid off and there is a snug balance, 
the financial canvass which has just been 
made does not augur well for next season. 
It was the hope of the faithful workers in 
New Bedford that with the coming of the 
fall a permanent minister might be set- 
tled. Such a plan will probably not be 
possible. It is more than likely that New 
Bedford will next year have a student pas- 
torate. . 

Rev. George H. Lewis will complete his 
services as pastor in Framingham with the 
end of June. Mr. and Mrs. Lewis have 
purchased a farm in New Hampshire. 
The family will spend the summer at the 
farm. In the fall Mr. Lewis and his son, 
Robert H. Lewis, who was graduated from 
the Theological Department of Tufts 


’ College on June 13, will be ready for new 


pastorates. 

During the past season there have been 
student pastorates in seven of our parishes 
—Annisquam,.Essex, Swampscott, South 
Weymouth, South Acton, Medford Hill- 
side, and Weymouth. We would be justi- 
fied in linking Methuen in this group, 
making eight in all. Of course, these 
churches are peculiarly well located to 
allow the minister in each instance to carry 
practically a full quota of studies at the — 
college, while giving ample service to his — 
church. Student pastorates are no new | 


feature of our work in Eastern Massa- — 


- chusetts, but it may be said that by a | 


very close co-operation and understanding | 


on the part of the local church, the college, 
and the Superintendent, the plan has never 
been more successful than this year. 
Already it is known that vacancies in 
pastorates will be with us in the fall in 
Haverhill, New Bedford, Yarmouthport, 
Framingham, Lowell, First, and Braintree. 
Haverhill, as it appears, is not planning to 
settle a minister for a considerable period 
yet. Dr. Henry R. Rose has been preach- 
ing in Haverhill during May and June. 
His services are most acceptable. Rev. 
Leslie T. Pennington has been the minister 
of the Unitarian-Universalist church of 
Braintree for the pest three years. His 
pastorate is to close on July first. Mr. 
Pennington has been elected minister of 
the Unitarian church in Ithaca, New York. 
He will begin his new work in September. 
Leroy W. Coons. 


and Interests 


Arlington, and Rev. Leroy W. Coons in 
the Church of the Redemption, Boston. 
Mrs. Grace Morrison Poole was elected _ 
president of the National Federation of 
Women’s Clubs at the recent convention 
in Seattle, Wash., for a term of three. 
| 


ij 
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years. Mrs. Poole is the daughter of 
Rey. W. H. Morrison, D. D., of Brockton, 
and was the entertszining speaker at the 
closing banquet of the Massachusetts 
Universalist Convention. 


Dr. Harold E. B. Speight of Dartmouth 
College addresses the Institute of Inter- 
national Relations at Wellesley College the 
last week of June. On July 2 he starts 
for Sea Pines, Brewster, Mass., to teach 
in the summer school which has been so 
successful there for the last few years. 


Rev. G. H. Leining of Melrose delivered 
the annual commencement address before 
the students of the Theological School of 
St. Lawrence University Sunday, June 12. 


Rev. Harold D. Scott of Camp Hill, 
Ala., filled the pulpit of the church at 
Stamford, Conn., on June 29, preaching 
on “Guideposts to Happiness.” 


Dr. Vannevar Bush, son of the late Dr. 
R. Perry Bush of Chelsea, who is vice-presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, was given the degree of Doctor of 
Science at the commencement exercises 
at Tufts College on June 13. 


H. Austin Tuttle, assistant headmaster 
of the Brooklyn Polytechnic Preparatory 
School, Brooklyn, N. Y., was given the 
degree of Doctor of Humane Letters by 
Tufts College at the recent commence- 
ment. 


Earle Wentzel Dolphin of Lynn and 
Miss Elizabeth June Atwood of Ipswich 
will be married Sunday, June 26, at 3 
p. m., at All Souls Universalist Church, 
East Boston. The officiating clergymen 
will be Rev. Hendrik Vossema and Rev. 
Wayman Reece of Newton. Mr. and Mrs. 
Dolphin will start for California by motor 
ear June 29, for a two months’ honeymoon 
trip. 

Mrs. George S. Hunt, a life-long mem- 
ber and devoted worker in Congress 
Square Church, died at her home in Port- 
land, Maine, Wednesday morning, June 
15. Mrs. Hunt had been in failing health 
during the past few months. On June 6 
she observed her ninetieth birthday. 


Dr. Louis C. Cornish, president of the 
American Unitarian Association, sailed 
June 16 on the ‘Empress of Britain” from 
Montreal for Europe. Dr. Cornish will 
visit various liberal religious groups in 
England, Holland, Czechoslovakia, and 
other places. His chief objective, how- 
ever, will be a meeting of the Council of 
the International Association for the 
Promotion of Liberal Christianity and 
Religious Freedom, which meets at St. 
Gall, Switzerland, August 13 to 18. Dr. 
J. A. C. Fagginger Auer, professor of 
church history in the Theological School in 
Harvard, will leave for the conference 
later. 

Connecticut 

Hartford.—The following tribute to 


Mr. McLaughlin appeared in a recent 
issue of the Courant: ‘The contact of 


human souls either adds or takes away 
Something ever to be remembered. The 
colored friends who knew Rev. Richard 
H. McLaughlin, pastor of the Church of 
the Redeemer, say that he was a big soul, 
an understanding man. His words fitted 
into the heart of human thinking so per- 
fectly that they dispelled any thought of 
selfishness, fear, prejudice or narrow 
mindedness. He lived and preached uni- 
versal brotherhood as Jesus Christ taught 
it. We can truthfuly say: ‘He was a 
friend to man,’ without any regard to race, 
creed or color. The death of such men 
as Dr. McLaughlin is our loss.’’ Thesig- 
nature is “Colored Friends of the Church 
of the Redeemer.” Rev. Franklin D. 
Elmer of West Hartford, a friend of Mr. 
McLaughlin, who preached the Memorial 
sermon on May 29, said of it, ‘It is as fine 
a tribute as I have ever read.””’ Mr. Elmer 
advised the people to keep a copy of it in 
their Bibles. 


Massachusetts 

Haverhill.—Rev. Henry R. Rose, D. D., 
guest preacher. Children’s Sunday exer- 
cises were held on the morning of June 12. 
The pulpit was decorated with peonies and 
roses, the gift of Mr. and Mrs. L. Brown 
Renfrew in memory of their son, Stuart 
Renfrew. The young men of the Sunday 
school formed a choir for the occasion. 
Mr. Philip Giles, a young man in the 
school, led the responsive reading in the 


absence of the superintendent. The 
kindergarten children and the older 
scholars gave recitations and songs. Dr. 


Henry R. Rose told a story of ‘‘The Boy 
Abe Lincoln and His Six-Worded Rule for 
a Successful, Helpful Life.’ Twelve chil- 
dren were christened. Potted plants were 
given to each scholar of the school. Nearly 
three hundred people were present, about 
a hundred of them from the Sunday school. 
Dr. Rose will hold communion on the last 
Sunday of June, when the church closes 
for vacation. The Ladies’ Circle held a 
garden party at the home of Mrs. John 
Currier, with forty present. The Women’s 
Club of the church went on a ride to a de- 
lightful wayside inn near Hampton as its 
annual outing. Thirty-five members sat 
down to the dinner. The Auxiliary of 
the Ladies’ Aid Society, made up of the 
younger women, held a garden party at 
the home of Mrs. Clarence H. Birdsall on 
June 16. 

Medford.—Rev. Robert A. Nunn, pas- 
tor. Children’s Day exercises consisted 
of the christening of six little ones, and a 
children’s pageant, “The Garden of the 
Church.’”’ The service marked the close 
of the church school until September. 
Bibles and diplomas were presented to 
graduates, and rewards for periect at- 
tendance and recognition of birthdays were 
made. The pastor gave an informal 
talk to the parents. Potted geraniums 
were given to all the members of the 
school at the close of the service. A sur- 
prise party was given by the officers and 


teachers of the church school at the last 
meeting of the season, to the superintend- 
ent, Mr. Ralph O. Silva. The collation 
table on the vestry platform was decorated, 
and Mrs. Andrew Drew, teacher of the 
women’s class, produced as a first surprise 
a handsome cake. The associate su- 
perintendent, Mr. Ralph Beattie, then 
presented a decorated “laundry”? basket 
to Mr. Silva and requested him to bring 
forth the contents, which included many 
useful gifts. About twenty members and 
friends were present at this last meeting. 

Palmer.—Rev. Frederic A. Mooney, 
pastor. Our Children’s Day program was 
witnessed by 231 persons. The pageant, 
“Of Such Is the Kingdom,” was presented. 
A member of the junior choir, Miss Doro- 
thy Christiansen, sang a solo, while two of 
the junior department boys, Elmer Stred- 
and Erwin Bacon, took the collection. 
Fifteen members were presented with 
Bibles and other books for perfect attend- 
ance during the year. The church school 
gave, through Dorma Pika, a member of 
the primary department, a sum of money 
to the church. Miss Mae Robinson re- 
sponded on behalf of the trustees. Fif- 
teen children were christened by the 
pastor. Each child received a bouquet 
and a christening booklet. Four new 
members were received into fellowship. 
St. Peul’s has e teem in the Eastern Hamp- 
ton Church Baseball League. 


Minnesota 


Minneapolis.—Rev. Marion D. Shutter, 
D. D., pastor. Dr. Shutter, who has been 
absent from his pulpit since March because 
of a serious major operation, appeared for 
the first time on Children’s Day, June 5, 
when he dedicated six infants and chil- 
dren. There was an unusually large at- 
tendance for this service. The following 
Sunday, June 12, Dr. Shutter preached 
on “‘The Changing Order: The Changeless 
Spirit.”’ Services will be continued until 
some time in July. Loyalty Sunday 
was observed May 15, Rev. Robert M. 
Rice, assistant pastor, preaching upon 
“Being Loyal to the Universals.”’ Visitors 
on that day were Mr. and Mrs. W. A. 
Johnson and Mr. and Mrs. Bert Schwan- 
berg of the Wausau church, and Mrs. 
Simon S. Lapham of the Church of the 
Mediator, Providence, R. I. “Religion 
Minus God and Immortality,’”’ by Dr. 
Shutter, is the sermon most recently 
published by the Women’s Association of 
the church. Five or six sermons are pub- 
lished each year by this organization and 
are sent to a large mailing list in this 
country and abroad. During the tem- 
porary closing of Tuttle Church, many of 
its members are attending the Church of 
the Redeemer. Archibald Hays, presi- 
dent of the Senior Y. P. C. U. and the 
Minnesota State Y. P. C. U., has been 
elected delegate to the national convention 
to be held at Ferry Beach in July. He 
has long been an active worker in the Y. P. 
(es WI. 
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New Hampshire 


Woodsville—Rev. B. F. McIntire, 
pastor. On Children’s Sunday, June 12, 
190 were in the audience. On this day 
the school closed until September, with 
a larger enrolment and average attendance 
than in the preceding year. The average 
attendance at church so far this year has 
been ten more than in 1931. Over 100 
enjoyed the annual picnic at Lake Morey 
June 4. In May our young people, di- 
rected by the minister’s wife, presented the 
pley, “The Dutch Detective,” which was 
repeated in Bath, N. H., the following 
week. For some years repairs on the 
church property have been neglected, as 
we answered other calls and waited for 
“Detter times.” This year some of the 
work could be put off no longer, so a 
special Mothers’ Day offering of $300 was 
asked for and $310 given. On Memorial 
Sunday the G. A. R., American Legion 
and allied orders were our guests, and on 
Memorial Day our minister gave the ad- 
dress in Benton, N. H. For the third 
year Mr. McIntire has given his services 
to the Junior High School in mimeo- 
graphing their “Oracle,’’ a 56-page book 
with cover, in which the boys and girls 
take great pride. For ten Sundays dur- 
ing the summer our minister will be the 
summer pastor at Barnard, Vt. His 
father, the Rev. C. F. McIntire of Chelsea, 
Vt., will supply our pulpit till the middle 
of July, when our vacation season begins. 

* * 


AT THE CLARA BARTON BIRTH- 
PLACE 
(Continued from page 802) 
this forward step we together are taking 
to serve humanity? 

How does this project and the signif- 
icance of the Clara Barton Birthplace ap- 
pear to one not a member of the women’s 
organization, and not connected with the 
medical side of the venture? We asked 
Dr. Leroy W. Coons to tell us after he had 
observed and listened. He charmed us 
with this splendid summary, which in- 
cluded three important phases as he had 
seen it. He spoke of Mrs. Wilkins saying 
that she had held before her all through 
the years a vision and an ideal—a dream 
of something which might be accomplished. 
Years ago the vision of the humanitarian 
work which might some day be carried on 
at the birthplace of the founder of the 
American Red Cross caught her interest, 
held it, and the vision grew. This is now 
a reality. It is this spirit in the life of 
any one, Dr. Coons said, this reaching out 
for something unaccomplished, that keeps 
us young and carries us forward. We will 
never grow old so long as we have vision. 
In the raising of the flag we find the ex- 
pression of self-sacrifice, self-giving. Dr. 
Coons pointed out that one great element 
in the present depression is that growth of 
the spirit of building a wall around our 
country, as absolutely against the spirit 
of our forefathers, which was to make 


America a haven for others, to give to them 
the things that we so richly enjoy. But, 
after all, we may have the vision and the 
dream; we may have the desire for self- 
sacrifice and self-giving, but unless we 
express these in works, no one knows we 
have a faith. Religion has no significance 
unless carried into practise, and the prac- 
tical application of our faith as exemplified 
in the service to others through this dia- 
betic camp, is what we must have if our 
religion is really to count for anything. 

We felt Dr. Coons had expressed in a 
very beautiful and concise way the help 
we are endeavoring to give to the world, 
touching but a few lives as it does, at the 
birthplace of Clara Barton. 

With the singing of ‘‘America the Beau- 
tiful”’ the program was brought to a close, 
and an invitation extended to all to visit 
the new laboratory and ask questions and 
have the equipment demonstrated. The 
little room was crowded to capacity as 
Dr. White, Miss Hunt and Miss Blake 
willingly and enthusiastically explained 


the uses of the laboratory. 


Ample and delicious refreshments were 
on sale for those not bringing a basket 
lunch, and Mrs. Edwin A. Hunt of Worces- 
ter was responsible for taking care of this 
necessary part of a successful day. 

It would not be fair to conclude the 
account of the day without mention of the 
untiring work of the chairman of the Clara 
Barton Birthplace Committee, Mrs. Leon- 
ard E. Thayer, and her associates on this 
committee, in planning the program for 
this successful day and seeing to it that all 
was in readiness, which is no small task, 
and could not have been so well accom- 
plished without the willing and able assist- 
ance of our custodians, Mr. and Mrs. Paul 
Lincoln Marshall. 

We invite you to visit the camp during 
the summer. We assure you of a day 
which will give you renewed courage and 
delight in witnessing this practical demon- 
stration of our faith. 

A.G. H. 


ex 


SUMMER SERVICES 


On June 26 the regular summer services 
will be resumed at the Miner Memorial 
Chapel, Hast Lempster, N. H., beginning 
at eleven o’clock, Eastern Standard Time, 
and a cordial invitation is extended to all 
who may wish to stop as they motor 
through and worship here. The chapel 
is on the corner of Lempster Street and 
the Dartmouth College Highway. The 
pastor this summer will be Rev. Will E. 
Roberts, and this will be his fourth con- 
secutive summer at this chapel. 

While this is distinctly a Universalist 
church with a Universalist pastor, yet it is 
the only church functioning in East Lemp- 
ster and people of all denominations at- 
tend the services. 

On May 8 and 15, June 5 and 12, Mr. 
Roberts preached at the Congregational 
church in Jaffrey, N. H. The pastor, 


Rev. David C. Torrey, died in April. 
He had been pastor there over fourteen 
years. On May 22 Mr. Roberts supplied 
the pulpit of the Federated church (Uni- 
tarian-Congregational) at Dublin. 
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WHO’S WHO 


* 

* * 
* * 
* ee * 
zs Rev. George W. Kent is pastor * 
* of the First Unitarian Church of * 
* New Orleans, La.,and former pastor * 
* of the First Universalist Society of * 
*- Berks County, Pa. * 
2 Rev. John E. LeBosquet is pas- * 
* tor of the First Congregational * 
* Church of Fall River, Mass. A 
f Miss Esther Colemanisa member * 
* of the junior class in Boston Uni- * 
* versity, majoring in English. She * 
* is a member of the Newtonville * 
* Young People’s Christian Union * 
* end hes attended Ferry Beach In-~ * 
* stitutes. : 
= Rev. F. C. Hoggarth is an honors * 
* graduate in philosophy of London * 
* University. He has been in the * 
* ministry of the Methodist Churchin * 
* England since 1907. sd 
* * 
* * 
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CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 


1932 
Previously reported ............ 1,259 
Palmersivtasstia., ys ee eee 4 
Smithton Pa esses eee ee 2 
‘Botal..t6 vss CSS ee L265 

* * 

CHRISTENINGS 

Previously reported, 124. Arlington, 
Mass.,6. Swampscott, Mass.,1. Lowell, 
Mass., Grace, 4. Gardner, Mass., 9. 
Leominster, Mass., 4. Boston, Mass., 
Redemption, 2. Palmer, Mass., 15. Med- 
ford, Mass., 6. Haverhill, Mass., 12. 
Concord, N. H., 6. Olinda, Ont., 3. 


Malden, Mass., 10. Framingham, Mass., 
4. Norwell, Mass., 2. North Wey- 
mouth, Mass., 9. Boston, Grove Hall, 4. 
Girard, Pa., 1. East Boston, Mass., 7. 
Danvers, Mass., 4. Total, 233. 


* * 


INSTITUTES AT MURRAY GROVE 


A good many people are watching for 
the announcement of the institutes that 
will give special weight and worth to the 
season at Murray Grove—missionary 
leaders, church school leaders, young 
people’s leaders. Some of them are former 
attendants, eager to return to a scene of 
joy and blessing; some are strangers to the 
shrine but determined to enter into the 
gladness and profit of its fellowship. 

Now it can be told: The dates will be 
from Sunday, Aug. 28, to Monday, Sept. 5. 

The institutes will be combined this 
year, as they were last, the hours being so 
arranged that members can specialize on 
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the subjects that are to them of greatest 
importance and interest. 

The responsibility for the institutes will 
be taken by the Council of Religious Edu- 
cation, auxiliary of the General Convention, 
which is a guarantee of the excellence of 
the program and the ability of the in- 


structors. 
* * 


MRS. SARA WEEKS ROBERTS 


Mrs. Sara Weeks Roberts, wife of the 
late Congressman Ernest W. Roberts of 
Chelsea, Mass., died on May 6 at the age 
of sixty-seven in the Flushing Hospital, 
following an operation. Dr. John van 
Schaick, for many years her pastor, of- 
ficiated at the burial in Woodlawn Ceme- 
tery, at Chelsea. 

Born in St. Albans, Vt., January 29, 
1865, the daughter of Hiram Bellows 
and Sarah Burgess Weeks, she was educat- 
ed in the local schools. Graduating from 
the Emerson College of Oratory in Boston, 
she taught for several years in her native 
town. Following her marriage on Feb. 
5, 1898, to the Hon. Ernest W. Roberts, 
who was for eighteen years a2 member of 
Congress from Massachusetts, she iden- 
tified herself in many activities in the 
National Capital. Her great personal 
magnetism and sympathetic understand- 
ing drew about her a large circle of de- 
voted friends. She was elected president 
of the Congressional Club, president of 
the Women’s Board of the Homeopathic 
Hospital, and took a leading part in the 
work of the National Association for the 
Blind. A member of the Universalist 
church of Washington, she took an active 
part in all branches of its work. The World 
War found her an indefatigable worker 
for the Red Cross. 

After her husband’s death she made her 
home in Flushing, N. Y., devoting her 
resourceful energies to the welfare and 
happiness of her children and family. 

She is survived by two sons, Ernest W. 
Roberts of Boston, Mass., and John Page 
Roberts of Santa Barbara, Calif., two 
grandsons, one daughter, Mrs. Stanley H. 
Wolcott, and one sister, Mrs. S. W. Lan- 
don, both of Douglaston, L. I. 

Mrs. Roberts was a woman of radiant 
and courageous personality. Her Uni- 
versalist faith was undoubtedly one of the 
strongest influences in her life, although her 
heart and mind were large enough to en- 
gage her interest and enthusiastic support 
in many and varied activities. She lived 
her faith to a far higher degree than she 
professed it. Never ostentatious in her 
manner of living, she was faithful and loyal 
in her support and aid of Universalist or- 
ganizations. She was always thoughtful 
of he comfort and happiness of others. 
Her greatest joy was in doing things that 
would bring a richer, fuller life to those 
around her. Her highest service was her 
unusual gift for understanding, a helping 
to solve the problems and troubles of her 
farnily and friends, indeed of any one who 


came within the circle of her personal in- 
fluence. As a close friend put it: “One 
never needed to explain a difficulty—she 
knew it often before oneself and had an 
answer ready while one was still striving 
to analyze the situation. No trial or sor- 
row that life could bring ever found her 
unprepared to face it with resolution, with 
courage, and with a gentle understanding 
that took all bitterness away and revealed 
the true beauty and joy of living. But 
her part in life was not solely to comfort 
those in sorrow and affliction. I have 
never known a spirit who could contribute 
more to the gayety and fun of life. Her 
interest in people and events was a direct 
and personal one. She faced the facts of 
living frankly and courageously, deceiving 
neither herself nor others, unselfishly 
thinking and planning for the welfare of 
others to the very end, and setting forth 
on the last great journey with cheerful 
fortitude and calmness of spirit. A lov- 
able, human and understanding spirit has 
gone to lead the way toward a better life 
now and always.”’ 
* * 
OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 823) ; 

Court he has adorned. It is well that we 
should understand it and its work, for the 
years to come will probably bring prob- 
lems which will tax the Supreme Court as 
it has not yet been taxed. It will need 
the superlative gifts Holmes has displayed, 
but there is no reason to suppose that we 
shall be less able to find great men in the 
future. 


H.E.B.S. 
* * 
Three Arrows, the Young Buffalo 
Hunter 


By E. Ryerson Young. (Friendship Press. 

Cloth $1.00, paper $.75.) 

Sunday school superintendents and 
teachers may well find in this book a 
suggestion for a prize or other gift to young 
boys. The story is of the life, adventures, 
and spiritual development of an Indian 
boy on the plains of the Canadian North- 
west. Three Arrows is depicted as a hero 
for youth, and is well calculated to fill that 
exacting position. 

In spite of a physical deformity which 
from his birth brings him the scorn of all 
except his mother, he makes of himself the 
most. skillful horseman of his band. 
Finally his deeds on his magnificent horse, 
Whirlwind, bring him the acclaim of all 
the warriors and recognition by his father, 
the Chief. 

He shoots his arrows with amazing ac- 
curacy, has thrilling adventures with 
stampeding buffaloes, cleverly outwits the 
traditional enemies of his people, the 
Blackfeet Indians, and in every way is a 
boy’s perfect hero. 

Interwoven with these exciting tales is 
the story of Three Arrows’ intellectual 
and spiritual growth as he meets the white 
trader Rankin and later the English ms- 


sionary, Rundle, for whom he works and 
whose disciple he becomes. Even after 
Mr. Rundle returns home because of 
failing health, Three Arrows keeps the 
band of Christian Indians together, against 
great odds, until another missionary ar- 
rives to take up the work. 

The style is simple and the narration 
rapid and entertaining. The always tri- 
umphant hero, and the miraculous way in 
which his sweetheart is returned to him an 
educated Christian woman, cause the adult 
reader a smile. But a young boy’s hero 
can do no wrong and success is always his! 

There is a brief note giving the historical 
background for the story. 

Mildred E.. Chapman. 

Belmont, Mass. 


Notices 


NEW YORK FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Rev. Thomas Chapman was transferred to the 
Georgia Convention on the 16th day of May, 1932, 
by the New York State Convention. 

Geo. H. Bowers, Secretary. 
ce 
EXECUTIVE, SALES AND MARKETING |. EX- 
PERIENCE 


Capable, energetic man available for handling 
merchandizing and marketing problems, sales pro- 
motion, employing, suvervising, and stimulating 
salesmen, handling sales department relations, with 
a working knowledge of advertising. ‘Twelve years’ 
experience. Age thirty-four. Married. Will go 
anywhere. Salary secondary. 

Write Ivan S. Bailey, 25 Evergreen Street, or tele- 
phone 1517-J, Cortland, N. Y. 

* x 
OFFICIAL CALL 


The annual Convention of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Association of Vermont and the Proviuce of 
Quebee will be held in the Universalist church in St. 
Johnsbury, Vt., Tuesday, June 28. Reports from 
state officers, from Mission Circles and Guilds and 
from chairmen of departments will be heard. There 
will be election of officers and the transaction of any 
other business that may legally come before this 
meeting. 

Olive M. Kimball, Secretary. 
ak 
GEORCIA FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


The Georgia Fellowship Committee has accepted 
the transfer of Rev. Thomas Chapman from the 
New York Convention. Dated June 13, 1932. 

J.F. Bowers, Secretary 
ek 
THE FERRY BEACH FAIR 


The Ladies’ Aid of the Ferry Beach Park Asso- 
ciation is again asking its friends for contributions of 
money, aprons and all kinds of useful articles to be 
sold at the annual fair next summer. 

We urge you to be generous, as the two conven- 
tions will be there and we hope to have a fine dis- 
play of goods to put on sale. 

Please send your gifts by July 6, 1932, to 

Mrs. William Alexander, 
Ferry Beach Park, Hotel Quillen, 
Saco, Maine. 
x x 
VISITATION SUNDAY AT THE NORLANDS 


The date of the Visitation Sunday at The Nor- 
lands church, which adjoins the Washburn family 
mansion in Livermore, Maine, has been set for 
August 21. The order of services will be as. fol- 
lows, daylight saving time: 

11 a.m. Christening service and sermon by Rev. 
Merrill C. Ward, Livermore Falls. 12 to 3.30 p. m. 
Pienie lunch, hot coffee served from the Norlands 
porches. Memorial Library open to public. Com- 
mittee meetings. General get-together. 3.30. Occa- 
sional sermon by Rev. John Smith Lowe, D. D., 
Boston, Mass. 
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All friends of the Washburn family and all former 
citizens of Livermore are invited to participate, re- 
gardless of creed. 

To reach the Norlands church foilow Route four 
(recently changed to that number from 107) to point 
five miles below Livermore Falls or twenty-five miles 
north of Auburn, Maine, where signs reading ‘‘Nor- 
lands” will be found. 

x O* 
GENERAL SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 


The 20th annual convention of the General Sun- 
day School Association of the Universalist Church 
will be held at Ferry Beach, Maine, beginning Satur- 
day evening, July 23, 1932, and continuing through 
Tuesday, July 24, 1932. The program will include 
business sessions, addresses, group conferences, and 
exhibits. All Universalist church schools are urged 
to send delegates. 

Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 
ae 
NATIONAL MEMORIAL CHURCH 


Union Summer Services 


The Universalist National Memorial Chureh in 
Washington will unite with All Souls Unitarian and 
Mt. Pleasant Congregational Churches for services 
during the summer beginning Sunday, June 26, and 
ending Sunday, Sept. 11. From June 26 to July 17 
services will be in All Souls Church; from July 24 to 
Aug. 14 in Mt. Pleasant Church; from Aug. 21 to 
Sept. 11 in the National Memorial Church. 

The preachers in the Universalist church will be 
Rev. Emerson H. Lalone of Canton, N. Y., on Aug. 
21 and 28, Rev. Russell J. Clinchy of Mt. Pleasant 
Church on Sept. 4, and Dr. Perkins on Sept. 11. 
Dr. Perkins will also preach in Mt. Pleasant Church 
on Aug. 14, 

On Sundays when services are not held in the Na- 
tional Memorial Church it wiil be open for visitors 
from 1 to 3 p. m. It will also be open week-days 
from 10 to 1. Universalists visiting Washington 
during the summer will thus be afforded opportunity 
to. see the church. 

eek 
VERMONT FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


The Fellowship Committee of Vermont and the 
Province of Quebee Universalist Convention will 
meet at the First Universalist Church at St. John- 
bury on Tuesday, June 28, at 9 a. m., for the elec- 
tion of officers and for the transaction of such busi- 
ness as may legally come before the committee. 

All of those having business for the committee 
are requested to notify the Secretary in advance. 


H. E. Latham. 
23 
FERRY BEACH INSTITUTES AND CONVEN- 
TIONS 
Y. P. C. U. Convention. July 6 to 10. Conven- 


tion chairman: D. Stanley Rawson, 63 Charlotte 
St., Worcester, Mass. Transportation chairman: 
Albert Styles, First Universalist Church, Worcester, 
Mass. Special transient rates for five-day period. 

Y-Pa Ce. WU; Insatute. July 10%to 16. “Dean: 
Rev. Max A. Kapp. Instructors: Dr. John Murray 
Atwood, Dr. William Wallace Rose, Mr. Carl A. 
Hempel, Mr. Richard H. Bird, Jr., Rev. Max A. 
Kapp. Courses: Interpreting the Bible for Modern 
People, Problems in Modera Religion, Training Youth 
for Leadership, Consultation on Local Union Prob- 
lems, Books in the Modern Mood. Special Lec- 
tures on World Peace, Albania, Temperance, and 
Sex Hygiene. Demonstration work in Worship and 
Recreation for Young People. Registration $2.00. 
Room and board $15.00 up. 

Religious Education Institute. July 16 to 23. 
Standard Leadership Training School. Four stan- 
dard courses offered. Directed by General Sunday 
School Association. Dean: Rev. Weston A. Cate. 
Instructors: Dr. John van Schaick, Rev. Weston A. 
Cate, Miss Susan M. Andrews, Miss Harriet G, 
Yates, Rev. Donald B. F. Hoyt. Courses: Life of. 
Paul, Message and Program of the Christian Re- 
ligion, World Friendship Materials and Methods, 
Primary Materials and Methods, Adolescent Ma- 
terials and Methods. Mr. Richard H. Bird, Jr., 


in charge of recreation. Registration $1.50. Room 
and board $15.00 up. 

G.S. 8S. A. Convention. July 23 to 26. Business 
sessions, addresses, conferences, exhibits. Speakers: 
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Dr. William Wallace Rose, Rev. James W. Vallen- 
tyne, Mrs. Grace Morrison Poole, Rev. Laura B. 
Galer, Rev. John M. Ratcliff, Miss Harriet G. Yates. 
Special transient rate. 

Women’s Institute and Camp Cheery. July 30 


to Aug. 6. Directed by the Women’s National 
Missionary Association. Dean: Rev. Josephine B. 
Folsom. Instructors, Rev. A. Gertrude Earle, 


D. D., Rev. Josephine B. Folsom, Miss Alice G. 
Enbom. Miss Ruth Drowne, Camp Leader. Cour- 
ses: ‘Lady Fourth Daughter of China,’ Programs 
and Their Making, Joint Courses with Ministers, 
Bible, How Do They Do It? (Methods for Guilds.) 
Registration $1.00. Room and board $15.00 up. 
For reservations write Rev. Elmer D. Colcord, 126 
S. First Ave., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
cae 
NORTHFIELD CONFERENCE OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 


The annual sessions of the Northfield Conference 
of Religious Education will be held at East North- 
field, Mass., from July 21 to July 30. 

The faculty numbers thirty-seven, and the curric- 
ulum includes twenty-nine different courses. Four- 
teen of these courses meet the requirements of the 
International Council of Religious Education, All 
of these standard courses are sixteen periods in length, 
which gives plenty of time for a thorough consid- 
eration of the various subjects. They will include 
three required units, six of the departmental special- 
ization units and five standard electives. The addi- 
tional six class periods above the ten periods required 
by the International Council give time for discus- 
sion and are counted as five outside study periods, so 
that the student has only five periods to care for out- 
side of class. There are also demonstration classes 
included in the Elementary Method Courses with 
children from Northfield to take part in the demon- 
stration. 

The curriculum also includes seven Northfield 
courses of eight periods and eight young people’s 
courses. 

The conference is non-sectarian in organization 
and spirit, the board of managers including members 
from all the seven co-operating denominations. The 
Universalist members are Mrs. Victor A. Friend of 
Melrose, Mass., and Mrs. Sarah M. Mercer of Nashua, 
N. H. Mirs Susan Andrews of the G. S. S. A. Head- 
quarters is a member of the Educational Commit- 
tee. Carl A. Hempel of Lynnis registrar and business 
manager of the Conference, and also teaches the 
sixteen period course on “Church School Adminis- 
tration.” 

The school is headed by Rev. Herbert W. Gates, 
D. D., of the Congregational Headquarters, as Dean 
of the Conference. 

All those desiring information or circulars regard- 
ing the Conference should write to Carl A. Hempel, 
Registrar, 40 Ocean Ave., Lynn, Mass. 

x Ox 
UNION SERVICES ON CAPE COD 


Under the auspices of the Cape Cod Conference of 
Unitarian and Other Liberal Christian Churches, a 
series of Sunday afternoon union services will be 
held during the summer. Visitors to Cape Cod 
are invited to attend these services, which will be 
held every Sunday from July 17 to Aug. 28 inclusive, 
at 4 p.m. 

Places and preachers are as follows: 

July 17. Sandwich Federated church. Rev. Leroy 
W. Coons, D. D. 

July 24. Orleans Universalist church. Rev. S. G. 
Ayres, D. D., of Norwood, Mass. 


July 31. Chatham Universalist church. Rey. 
Herbert M. Gesner of Marlboro, Mass. 
Aug. 7. Hyannis Federated church. Rev. W. W. 


Rose, D. D., of Lynn, Mass. 
Aug. 14. Eastham Universalist church. Rev. 
Dan Huntington Fenn of Chestnut Hill, Mass. 
Aug. 21. Yarmouthport Universalist church. 
Rev. George Lawrence Parker of Carver, Mass. 
Aug. 28. Barnstable Unitarian church. Rev. 
Charles R. Joy, Administrative Vice-President of 
the American Unitarian Association. 
KS oe 
REDUCED RATES AT FERRY BEACH 


Weekly rates per person, including board and room, 
for 1932 season: The Rowland, $18 and $20; The 
Underwood, $18; The Quillen, $16;Quillen annex, $15; 
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Men’s Dormitory, $15; Tent, $15. Rates for chil- 
dren vary according to age. Membership, $1. 

Special transient rates: Double room, $1 each per 
day, single room $1.50; breakfast and supper, 50 cents 
each; dinner, 75 cents (Sundays $1) children under 
twelve half price, under fifteen three-quarter price. 
Membership fee not required of transients. 

For reservation address Rev. Elmer D. Colcord, f 
Secretary, 126 South First Ave., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


Obituary 
Mrs. Lena A. Corby 


Mrs. Lena A. Corby, widow of the late Rev. 
James Dimond Corby, died Sunday, May 29, at her 
home in Spokane, Washington. The funeral ser- 
vices were held May 31 and were conducted by Mr. 
Newham, a minister of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, who is a friend of the family and of the 
Christian Leader. The body was cremated and the 
ashes will be sent to Canton, N. Y., and buried beside 
those of her husband. 

Mrs. Corby was a life-long Universalist. Her 
maiden name was Lena A. Salls. She was born in 
Potsdam, N. Y., but later removed to Canton with 
her family. She had lived in Spokane for sixteen 
years. Until her health failed two years ago she 
was an active member of the Universalist Woman’s 
Associatioo, all that remains of the Universalist 
organization in Spokane. She read articles from the 
Christian Leader at every meeting of the Woman’s 
Organization. 

Mrs. Corby is survived by two nieces in Spokane, 
Mrs. Dewitt Martin and Mrs. A. G. Starkey, and 
three nieces and two nephews in New York. Her 
intimate friend, Mrs. C. H. V. Carland of St. Maries, 
Idaho, was among those in attendance upon the 
funeral. 

Dr. Corby, who at one time served our churches 
in Buffalo and Utica, N. Y., died in May, 1917. 


LIGHT ..1 PEACE 


A Book of Prayers by Dr. C. H. Leonard 


Many years Dean of Crane Theolog- 
ical School, Tufts College. 
Printed on fine paper and exquisitely 
bound in seal brown limp ooze - 
leather, stamped in gold. Each 
copy in a box. 
Price $1.00 postpaid 


Also in silk finish cloth, gilt-top, 
Price 75 cents 


Universalist Publishing House 


THE BETHANY UNFON FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to eall attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is lo ated at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface ears to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are acecommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at a time. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President. 


Educational 


| Burdett College 


Day and Evening Business Courses 
COURSES: Business Administration, 


Accounting, Executive Secretarial, Steno- 
graphic, Office Management, Normal 

‘ommercial, Bookkeeping, Finishing. 
Personal attention, able faculty, modern 
equipment, new building. Graduates 
bar For Catalogue write 

F. H. BURDETT, President 

"156 Stuart St., Boston Hancock 6300 


ODDARD 


i G The Girls’ School of Vermont 


with a Universalist Background 
Courses adapted to meet the progressive educational 
needs of the modern girl preparing for College 
or Responsible Business Positions and 
for Citizenship 
Advanced work of a Junior College character for 
High School Graduates 


Courses in Art and Music 


Home conferences by appointment 


For information please address 
MELITA KNOWLES, Principal 
Goddard School for Girls, BARRE, VT. 


Mention Leader in request for information 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 


A Universalist Martyr-Saint 


Handicapped. The Life-Story of Fred- 
erick A. Bisbee. By Dorothy Hall, with 
the collaboration of Frank Oliver Hall. 
Boston: Universalist Publishing House. 
Price $2.00. 

The moving history. of a minister who, 
though badly disabled by physical disa- 
bilities, nevertheless won out. A book 
rich in inspiration for all who find them- 
selves handicapped in the battle of life. 
On the martyr-roll of the Universalist 
communion of saints, the name of Frederick 
Bisbee deserves a conspicuous place. A 
lifelong sufferer, seldom free from bodily 
pain, in spite of burdens which would 
have defeated most men, he conquered his 
obstacles, turned defeat to victory, lived 
a life rich in usefulness and an abounding 
spirit of good cheer. As boy, theological 
student, minister, and editor, his domi- 
nant qualities were courage, good humor, 
sympathy, open-mindedness, a spiritual 
faith radiant, progressive, clear-sighted. 
To the narrative of his career are added 
tributes from many of his brothers in arms, 
together with a collection of his own writ- 
ings. The resulting volume is impres- 
sive out of all proportion to its size. 

Christian Register. 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoo 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLEN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding scho 
for young men and young women, offering excep 
tional advantages for education in every departe 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodis 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Prineipal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mae 


The St. Lawrence University 


Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Grinting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 
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BOOKS 


SHORT STUDIES IN THE 
LARGER FAITH 
By Dr. J. Coleman Adams 
If anybody wants to know 
“What do Universalists believe?” 
this brief treatise in theology will 
help answer the question. 30 cents. 


THE PROBLEM OF HUMAN 
DESTINY 

As Conditioned by Free Will 

A discussion by Dr. Lyman 

Abbott, Rev. Eric Waterhouse, 

and Prof. William G. Tousey. 

30 cents. 


GEORGE SEEKS A REASON 
By Stanley and Ethel Manning 


Being the correspondence of 
George Barton and his Uncle 
Richard at the time when George 
had been asked to join the Uni- 
versalist Church. 75 cents. 


WHICH WAY? 
A Study of. Universalists and 

Universalism 

By Dr. Lewis B. Fisher 

“A brief, plain statement of 
what Universalists have believed 
in days past and of what they are 
believing now, in this new age, 
with its new Bible, its new science, 
its new psychology, sociology,, 
economics and theology.” $1.00. 


REDISCOVERED COUNTRIES 
By Dr. Frank D. Adams 
A frank, fearless and straight- 
forward declaration of what pres- 
ent-day liberal Christian theology 
actually is. $1.00. 


THE MERCY OF HELL AND 
OTHER SERMONS 
By Dr. J. Fort Newton 
The title of the first sermon in a 
series of fifteen representative 
sermons by this famous preacher. 
$1.00. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF 
JESUS CHRIST 
By Dr. Willard C. Selleck 

A fresh and thoughtful study of 
an always vital theme. “For 
those who would honor the Master 
by trying to understand him.” 
75 cents. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
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A FAMOUS UNIVERSALIST 


Crackling 


Winston Churchill while in New York 
told this one: A man lecturing on the sub- 
ject of ‘Fear,’ said: “Only those who 
have been aroused from sleep by the cry, 
‘Man overboard!’ can fully realize its 
terrible meaning.” 

“That isn’t quite so,” said a little man 
in the audience. “I heard it once while 
I was on a voyage, and I realized it more 
than anybody.” : 

“You couldn’t,’’ objected the lecturer. 
“You might think you could, but you 
couldn’t.”’ 

“Oh, yes, I could,” persisted the little = 
man. “I was the fellow who was over- 
board.” —Boston Transcript. 


ek 


OWEN D. YOUNG 
cA New Type of Industrial Leader 


By IDA M. TARBELL 


‘Mother, wasn’t that a funny dream I 
had last night?’ said a little boy who was 
busily engaged with his breakfast cereal. 

“Why, I’m sure I don’t know,”’ replied 
his mother. ‘I haven’t the slightest 
idea what your dream was about.” 

“Why, mother, of course you know!” 
said the boy. ‘You were in it.”—Hx- 
change. 


A beautiful new Macmillan book 


Price $3.00 


© 


In this issue, Johannes reviews a remark- 


NAAM 
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Friend: “Say, there’s a bunch of people 
outside waiting to see you. Among them 
is a bishop who says he married you some 
time ago.”’ 

Film Actress: “Gee! I’m practically 
certain I never married a bishop.’’—Mon- 
treal Star. 


able new life of Owen Young. It will be 
one of the widely discussed books of the 
year. Every Universalist should read it. 


* * 


“There is direct and indirect taxation. 
Give me an example of indirect taxation.” 

“The dog tax, sir.’ 

“How is that?’’ 

“The dog does not have to pay it.”— 
Der Lutsige Sachse. 


* * 


John H. Finley, of the New York Times, 
says: “One is fortunate whose life is in the 
hands of Miss Tarbell—that is, if one has 


lived an honest, useful and undaunted life.” 


A necessity is something you can’t get 
along without, but do. A luxury is some- 
thing you ought to get along without, but 
don’t.—Dunbar’s Weekly (Phoenix). 

* * 


=> 


Order this book—and all your books—through 
your own Publishing House and help put it ina 


We never had much of a yen to watch a 
Kentucky derby, but we would like to get 
a look at some of the people who christen 
the horses.—Cedar Rapids Gazette. 


* * 


position to render greater service to our cause. 


© 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston 
ALVAR W. POLK, Manager Book Room 


A laundry in South Kensington is cir- 
cularizing householders with the following 
message of good cheer: “We cut your 
laundry in half.’’—London Star. 

* * 

_ If all the actors in Hollywood were 
laid end to end, it would probably be 
because they were making scenes for gang- 
ster pictures.— Judge. 

* * 

The ideal marriage is when a man finds 
a beautiful girl and a good housewife, 
says a philosopher. We thought that was 
bigamy.—Life. 

* * 
FISH POLE HITS 
LIVE WIRE, DIES 


Rapid City (S. D.) Daily Journal. cle | 


